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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE Imperial Conference opened on October Ist. It was 
at once apparent that the British Government had only 

a programme of delay, coupled with much 
The | time-wasting and hospitality, and that they 
—.. had no intention of getting forward with 

matters helpful to the Empire or to Britain. 
The opening speeches on the first days showed this, for 
while the Dominion Premiers made it clear that they had 
come prepared to get to business and anxious to be helpful, 
the English Ministers—Mr. MacDonald and that burst bubble, 
Mr. Thomas, who is at present Dominions Secretary—made it 
quite clear that they were not prepared with any proposals, 
and they suggested that the Conference should spend its 
time—as did the disastrous one in 1926—in discussing con- 
stitutional matters, which is another way of devising means 
for breaking up the Empire, and also, in seeing how much 
further the States of the Empire could disarm. 

At the first meeting the lack of policy of Great Britain 
was made clear. But if Britain had no policy it was soon 
made clear that the Dominions were not so devoid of ideas, 
and in his first speech Mr. Bennett, Prime Minister of 
Canada, struck the note which, in spite of the shuffling and 
evasion of the British Ministers, has dominated the Con- 
ference ever since. Replying to Mr. MacDonald’s generali- 
ties and referring to the industrial depression he said: 


‘“* How far the present unhappy state may be regarded as 
the manifestation of change into a new condition of world 
affairs it is perhaps profitless at the moment to inquire. The 
facts alone concern us. They are plain and they must be 
faced. We in Canada have faced them, and, through the 
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adequate employment of those means within our own con- 
trol, have, we believe, provided a way out of our present 
difficulties. 

“My colleagues and I, representing the people of our 
Dominion, now come to this Conference, not only with a 
message of affection and good will, but in the strong belief 
that by the concerted action of the whole we can advance the 
interests of all sections of the Empire.” 


Mr. BENNETT was followed by Mr. Scullin, Prime Minister 
of Australia, a Socialist. He associated himself absolutely 
with Mr. Bennett in the customary generali- 


After ties, and he made an appeal that the Con- 
Canada, ference should not be smothered with 
Australia 


hospitality and so prevented from working. 


“TI only hope,” he said, “that your hospitality, which 
has become world-wide in its fame, will not embarrass the 
very serious work we have to do at this Conference.” 


He also deplored the perpetual constitution-mongering in a 
passage full of good sense. 


“We hold that it is quite possible to reconcile complete 
and effective autonomy of the Dominions with the unity of 
the British Commonwealth as a whole—but not if we attempt 
to dot every ‘i’ and cross every ‘t.’ We are a free associa- 
tion of peoples—and, to my mind, there is nothing to be 
gained, and perhaps a great deal to be lost, by attempting to 
crystallize our relations too closely within the confines of any 
formal document.” 


‘“* Here,” he went on, speakiag of the British Empire, 


“‘ we have in existence the nucleus of international co-opera- 
tion on a fine scale. Let us strive to safeguard the unity of 
the whole without sacrificing the individual liberty of the 
parts. On the unity of the British Commonwealth may 
depend, in time of crisis, the preservation of international 
peace. 

“Our efforts to foster such unity need not necessarily 
entail any new machinery.” 
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Notuine could be more practical or better expressed, and 
then, coming to grips with the economic situation, the really 
important matter and the only one in which 


Empire constructive work can be done, Mr. Scullin 
Trade poren 


“It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
economic issues which we shall have to discuss at this Con- 
ference, or the significance which the various peoples of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations attach to these discus- 
sions. In the history of Imperial Conferences there has 
never been an occasion when public interest, both, I believe, 
in Great Britain and in the Dominions, has been so aroused. 
Unless I wholly misread the signs, our success will be judged 
by the progress which we are able to achieve towards Empire 
economic co-operation. Here the instinct of our peoples is 
wholly right, for the better ordering of our production, both 
in agriculture and in industry, and of our trade has become 
a matter of vital urgency.” 


And the speaker continued on a hopeful note: 


*““ The resources of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
are sufficient to provide a permanent basis for our joint pros- 
perity. It could be made to supply all our requirements of 
agricultural products, and in only a few mineral products is 
it necessary to look outside its borders.” 


The whole question is the problem of markets. In the 
Empire are nearly all the goods and all the markets we require. 
The speaker then quoted some figures: 


“We can guarantee one another markets of sufficient 
importance in most commodities to absorb a far greater 
volume of production than we have yet attained. The value 
of Great Britain’s imports of agricultural products exceeds 
£750,000,000, of which £280,000,000, or 37 per cent., are 
derived from within the Empire, and £470,000,000, or 63 per 
cent., from foreign countries. 

“The total value of manufactured products imported 
into the oversea Empire is over £550,000,000. Some of these 
manufactured products are of a type in which Great Britain 
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cannot compete, but the oversea Empire is importing from 
foreign countries at least £250,000,000 worth of manufactures in 
which Great Britain could compete. These immense figures 
give some measure of the additional markets to which we 
could help one another to obtain a larger share. We must 
also realize that, once we really start to co-operate, we shall 
be entitled to look for a rapid increase in purchasing power, 
and therefore to the expansion of these markets.’ (Our 
italics.) 


THis is the general situation, but the Australian situation 
was also made clear: Mr. Scullin said: 


“In 1927-28, the latest year for which full 
| si statistical information is available, Australia 
Market purchased some £45,000,000 worth of manu- 

factured goods from foreign countries, which 
were of a type which Great Britain could supply. The Com- 
monwealth Government would like to see that £45,000,000 either 
manufactured in Australia, in Great Britain, or in some part of 
the Empire, and we would welcome conferences between 
industrialists to see how this objective could be achieved.” 


And Mr. Scullin disposed once for all of the ridiculous myth, 
only believed in by Mr. Snowden and other wraiths, that 
British agriculture under a system of Empire Economic 
Union would not benefit. We quote the passage in full: 


“* One further word about the position of British agricul- 
ture in this great market to which all the Dominions send 
their produce. Just as in Australia and in the other Domin- 
ions we must give our first preference to our local industries, 
and our second to Great Britain and the Dominions, so, in 
considering the market for Empire agriculture in Great 
Britain, Australia, and, I have no doubt, the other Dominions, 
would naturally expect to see the British farmer given the first 
place with, where necessary, advantage even over the Dominions; 
but we hope to be given, again where necessary, some advantage 
over our foreign competitors. (Our italics.) 


That is the whole essence and scheme of Imperial Preference. 
Mr. Forbes, Prime Minister of New Zealand, followed in 
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the same spirit, with the same warning about constitution- 
tinkering. New Zealand had had “ample scope for .. . 
National aspirations . . . we have valued, and still value, our 
close connection with the United Kingdom and with our 
sister Dominions, and we should have been well content to 
allow constitutional relationships to settle themselves .. . 
in accordance with the . . . requirements of the time.” And 
he further added this grave warning: 


“It seems to us that in a Commonwealth consisting of at 
least six equal partners, differing in a marked degree in his- 
tory, in geographical situation, in internal organization, in 
industrial development, and in economic orientation, and 
differing to some degree also in language and in race, centri- 
fugal influences must inevitably tend towards the weakening 
of our association in the absence of some effective means of 
evolving a common policy and common action in all essential 
matters.” 


And this plea: 


“Tt is our hope that the Governments represented here 
will find it possible to divert their attention from status to 
co-operation.” 


General Hertzog’s main hope has always been for South 
Africa to become a “ Free and Sovereign State,” thus cutting 
off the people who made South Africa, the British, from their 
mother country. But while this remains his aspiration he is 
anxious to have the benefits of association with the British 
Empire and he showed some sense of this in his speech. After 
all, he represents a community of producers, and the comfort 
of the Boer in that country depends upon the prosperity of his 
British fellow-citizen. He therefore supported Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Scullin on the preference question. General Hertzog 
said that South Africa had viewed with concern 


“the prospective abolition of existing tariff benefits on the 
part of the Government of Great Britain as was disclosed in 
a Government declaration some time ago.” 


Great Britain’s policy, he went on to say, would determine 
the policy of the Dominions, and he made it quite clear that 
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his policy was nothing for nothing. His position was not 
stated unreasonably: 


“South Africa would welcome an examination of the 
possibility of extending existing economic and trade relations 
by the adoption of inter-Commonwealth trade agreements 
providing for the extension of reciprocal tariff benefits on a 
fair and reasonable basis, and for periods sufficiently lengthy 
to create confidence and stability.” 


The Irish and Indian delegates hardly count. They are 
not in England to help the forces of any form of closer union. 
But the Newfoundland Premier, Sir Richard Squires, said 
that Newfoundland wanted to develop her position in the 
Empire, and that his people were enthusiastically in favour 
of developing Empire Trade. 

So ended the first day of the Imperial Conference. 


Mr. MacDonatp and his colleagues were therefore “ up 


against it.’ Here were four Dominion Premiers who wanted 
The Stifii to get something done, and to go back to their 
en Sine countries having accomplished something for 


the economic prosperity of the Empire. What, 
under the circumstances, were the British Ministers to do? 
They did not want to give too direct a negative to the 
Dominions, and yet they were determined not to do anything 
that might draw the Bonds of Empire closer. That is, Mr. 
Snowden and Mr. Graham were determined, and the others 
acquiesced. A scheme for stifling the Conference was there- 
fore devised. Committees were formed to deal with every 
sort of subject which everybody would have to attend, Com- 
mittees which would absorb the energies of the Colonials, 
waste their inconvenient zeal, and prevent them from embar- 
rassing the British Government. The second day of the 
Conference was therefore spent in setting up these various 
bodies. Among them—we have not seen a complete list— 
were committees for Inter-Imperial Relations, Mandates, 
Arbitration and Disarmament, War Graves, Defence, Civil 
Aviation, Cables, Forestry, Overseas Settlement, and General 
Economics. These committees could be relied upon to 
correspond with each other, refer back, minute, resolve, and 
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defer until the end of the Imperial Conference, when, with a 
glorious adherence to the principles of the General Circum- 
locution Office, the Dominion Ministers could have been dis- 
missed with the same platitudes as had greeted them. But 
our Tite Barnacles reckoned without Mr. Bennett. The 
Canadian Premier had no intention of being smothered by 
people whose only desire was “‘ How not to do it,” and he 
showed this very plainly from the start. He refused even to 
talk the usual platitudes at Banquets, for at one of these he 
embarrassed Mr. Thomas by asking him what was the use of 
all the Empire Marketing Board advertisement if the door 
was left open to foreign food-stuffs and goods, and on October 
8th, a week after the Conference had opened, he laid a 
definite proposal before the assembled delegates. 


THE opening speech on this momentous day was made by 
Mr. Thomas, Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. Like 

Mr. MacDonald on October Ist, Mr. Thomas 
— made it clear that he had no policy, no plan. 
The world was out of joint and he, Thomas, in 
the deuce of a fix, and that was all there was to say. 

The speaker who followed him was Mr. Bennett, and in 
his speech, which we wish we had space to report in full, he 
made the famous offer which, although it is only a fortnight 
old at the time of writing, has transformed the situation from 
one of dreary gloom to great hopefulness. Mr. Bennett 
began with a statement of Canadian Fiscal Policy: 


“The Conservative Party of Canada believes in, and 
employs, the principle of protection of the home producer of 
agricultural and fabricated products from harmful inter- 
ference by world competitors.” 


It is not a part of this policy to exclude Foreign goods as 
long as the Canadian people are not harmed by their impor- 
tation. 


“To achieve this result we are obliged to consider the 
whole question from the point of view of both consumer and 
producer, and, through the employment of a flexible tariff, to 
ensure the proper protection of the one, and safeguard from 
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exploitation the other. This result we are on the high road 
to accomplish. Its accomplishment will mean vigorous 
industries assured of that minimum scale of production 
through home consumption without which their excess pro- 
ducts can never find a place in world markets.” 


The Parliament of Canada, therefore recently, at a special 
session, enacted certain changes in the Tariff, designed to 
strengthen the position of the home producer and to prevent 
the exploitation of the consumer. 


“This policy of the Conservative Party has come to be 
known as the policy of ‘ Canada first.’ In approaching the 
economic problems of our Empire, I stand four-square behind 
that policy. And if this Conference is to meet these prob- 
lems and provide an effective solution of them, it seems to 
me that my attitude towards my own country will be the 
attitude of you all towards yours. On no other basis can we 
hope to effect an enduring agreement of benefit to each one 
of us. I will determine what my country needs, and, if you 
do likewise, then we may come together and search out the 
means by which we can be of mutual assistance in satisfying 
those needs.” 


Anp Mr. Bennett continued: 


“TI rejoice that the Government of Canada finds in the 
Empire scheme I have to propose the surest 
promise that its duty to its own country will 
be fulfilied. For we believe that through the 
broadening of the home markets of Empire States to Empire 
products, in preference to the products of foreign countries, 
every unit of this Empire will benefit. This does not mean, 
of course, that an attempt should be made to exclude from 
Empire markets the goods of other countries. We must 
have—all of us—markets without the Empire, and to make 
those markets sure, and greater, we must place no insuper- 
able barrier in the road of reciprocal world trade. What it 
does mean, however, is that we should direct the present flow 
of trade into more permanent Empire channels by preferring 
Empire goods to those of other countries, This can be done 
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only in one way—by creating a preference in favour of 
Empire goods. 

** We have considered what such a scheme of preference 
will mean to Canada and to the other parts of the Empire, 
and our conclusion is, that we of the Empire States have 
within our own control the means to advance the interests of 
each one of us, by developing a plan of economic co-operation 
based on the principle of Empire preferences.” 


And the speaker, speaking first of all as a Canadian said: 


“The primary concern of Canada to-day is profitably to 
sell its wheat. We believe that we shall be reaching towards 
a solution of that problem if we can establish a better market 
in Great Britain. This market we want, and for it we are 
willing to pay by giving in the Canadian market a preference 
for British goods. You may each, in your own way, apply 
what tests you choose to determine the value of reciprocal 
preferences to your own country. I am confident your con- 
clusions will coincide with ours.” 


THE candour and manliness of this straightforward statement 
put the whole Conference at once on to a different level. The 
speaker is in deadly earnest, and he knows 
oo" that we have not got eternity in which to 
make up our minds on these vital economic 
matters. He said so: 


“First, we must approve or reject the principle. I put 
the question definitely to you, and definitely it should be 
answered. There is here no room for compromise and there 
is no possibility of avoiding the issue. This is a time for 
plain speaking, and I speak plainly when I say that the day 
is now at hand when the peoples of the Empire must decide, 
once for all, whether our welfare lies in closer economic union 
or whether it does not. Delay is hazardous; further discus- 
sion of the principle is surely unnecessary. The time for 
action has come.” 


Mr. Bennett will have none of the dummy proposals placed 
before the Conference to shelve the all-important economic 
issue. 
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** Projects other than the one I propose have been placed 
before you. They have been carefully canvassed by our 
delegation, and, while we would avoid anything which might 
savour of premature condemnation, we are constrained to 
state that none of them can be accepted by Canada as an 
alternative at all likely to achieve the purpose we have in 
mind.” 


And in order that no one shall say his offer is vague the 
Canadian Premier made the following definite proposals to 
the assembled Premiers of the Empire: 


“I offer to the Mother Country, and to all the other parts 
of Empire, a preference in the Canadian market in exchange 
for a like preference in theirs, based upon the addition of a 
10 per cent. increase in prevailing general tariffs or upon 
tariffs yet to be created. In the universal acceptance of this 
offer, and in like proposals and acceptances by all the other 
parts of Empire, we attain to the ideal of Empire preference.” 


Here follows some explanation of the proposals and the 
reasons why Empire Free Trade is not favoured in Canada. 
Mr. Amery’s brilliant article, in this issue, showing the 
advantages of Mr. Bennett’s offer, will enable our readers to 
appreciate its value, and therefore we leave out the more 
technical part of Mr. Bennett’s speech. But the conclusion 
was noteworthy: 


‘“* Any Government of which I am the head will be pre- 
pared to support the proposal I have made, and, with what- 
ever variations in the general plan may seem advisable, to 
make it effective by the proper legislation. 

‘“« .. . I know that in this the other constituent parts of 
Empire are like-minded with ourselves, and that to this pro- 
posal, and to the anxious deliberations incident to its tho- 
rough canvass, they will bring the best will and the most 
skilful advice. For to you, as to us, it must be plain that we 
dare not fail.” 


This opportunity must not be missed, it will not recur. 


“Empire economic association must be embraced, if we 
would not have it slip for ever beyond our powers of recall. 
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Once gone it were vain to suppose that lesser existing Empire 
agreements will long outlive it, and, that being so, the day 
will come when we must fight in the markets of the Empire 
the countries of the world shorn of that advantage which it 
should be in our individual interest to secure and maintain. 

“To me that is unthinkable, and I appeal to the national 
representatives here assembled in conference to forget, each 
one, those prejudices which forbid the realization of that 
Empire-building plan by which we all may advance to 
greater prosperity.” (All quotations from The Times Report 
of Conference.) 


THE impression made by this speech was immense. It was 
supported by Mr. Scullin (Australia), who said: “If we 

separate before we have taken practical steps, 
ioe Dees. we shall have let the people down”; and by 

Mr. Forbes (New Zealand): “‘We in New 
Zealand would advocate the utmost possible extension of 
preferences,” while Mr. Havenga (South Africa) said that 
South Africa would welcome the extension of trade relations 
in the Empire by agreements providing for reciprocal Tariff 
benefits. Sir Richard Squires enthusiastically supported the 
policy of Canada. 

Once more, and this time more seriously, the British 
Ministers were in a hole. Here are men “ who want to 
know, you know.” Men who seem disinclined to play the 
stifling game of circumlocution. 


No answer at the date of printing has been given by 
the Government. At the Imperial Conference meeting on 

October 9th Mr. Snowden took part in the 
The Answer . ; 

conversation, no doubt in order to make sure 
of this; and he is known to have at once asked the Treasury 
Officials to “‘ prepare a statement,” but it seems unlikely 
that the Dominions Representatives will be willing to play 
the correspondence game so dear to departmental officials, 
and so productive of delay to policy. This is, however, 
being very merrily carried on, according to well-informed 
people, between the Board of Trade, the Dominions Office, 
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the Treasury, and other Government Departments who are 
said to be bombarding each other with notes, minutes, 
schemes, counter-schemes, objections, references, and all the 
paraphernalia of how to get nothing done. Then when every- 
thing is tied up into apparently inextricable knots the 
Government will be able to say that their technical advisers 
cannot recommend anything being done at all to promote 
trade in the Empire in the only way practicable, but that if 
the Dominion Premiers would associate themselves with a 
gigantic scheme for relieving destitution by getting Green 
Cheese from the Moon, the British Government would at 
once explore the avenues to that desirable end. The above 
would appear to have been the Government plan, but as 
usual British Ministers forgot the British people. Govern- 
ments commonly do this, and the more democratic their 
professions the more forgetful they appear to be of their 
electors. Mr. Bennett’s definite offer struck the imagination 
of all but the Ministers and their henchmen, and while 
Messrs. MacDonald & Co. are endeavouring to shelve the 
matter, others more qualified to understand our people 
have spoken out. 


THE first and most important of these was Mr. Baldwin. 
The Conservative Party is having troubles; it is afflicted 
: with a decrepit “‘ old gang”’; it has wobbled 
yh apaa in policy about Empire Trade. It is divided 
in counsel between the coalitioners, like Mr. 
Churchill, who would like to work with Mr. Lloyd George on 
roadmaking and telephones, and those who are convinced 
that only on Joseph Chamberlain’s lines can the Empire be 
held together, and that only the Conservative Party can do 
it. We shall presently have something to say about this. 
For the moment, and in spite of much deserved criticism and 
much unfair abuse, Mr. Baldwin has retained the leadership, 
and on October 9th most of his critics must have been glad 
that he did so. For after consulting his principal Lieutenant, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and some others of his colleagues, the Con- 
servative leader issued a statement, from which we give 
extracts: | 
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‘In my opinion,” said Mr. Baldwin, “ the speeches which 
were delivered yesterday at the Plenary Session of the 
Imperial Conference by the Prime Ministers of the Domin- 
ions were among the most momentous declarations in the his- 
tory of our Imperial relations. As Mr. Bennett, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, said, ‘ The day is now at hand when the 
peoples of the Empire must decide once and for all whether 
our welfare lies in closer economic union or whether it does 
not. Delay is hazardous; the time for action has come.... 
We dare not fail.’ ” 


But the Government does not mind failing on Imperial 
matters, however much this failure may humble us all. Mr. 
Baldwin expressed this sense of our humilia- 


The Failure tion when he said: 


of the fates 
Government It is to me a matter of profound regret 


that at a Conference of this character, held in 
London, with a British Minister in the chair, no lead of any 
kind should have been given by the British Government, 
which appears to have confined itself to a mere statement of 
facts and figures. It is, however, all the more satisfactory 
that, in spite of the absence of that direction, the Dominions 
should have shown themselves to be of one mind in the policy 
to be pursued, and that all their representatives expressed 
their eagerness to make their contribution towards the 
common cause. 

“The striking offer made by the Prime Minister of 
Canada cannot fail to create a profound impression through- 
out this country and the Empire, and, speaking on behalf of 
the Conservative Party, I say, without hesitation, that the great 
principle of Imperial Preference embodied in that offer is one to 
which we must and do subscribe, and I heartily endorse 
Mr. Scullin’s statement that it is our duty to affirm, not only 
the maintenance of that principle, but also the extension of 
its operation.” (Our italics.) 


Mr. Baldwin would not have been human if he had not 
rubbed in the Dominions’ rejection of Empire Free Trade, 
although he must be well aware that this is a loose term 
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meant to express Empire Economic Union. The Conserva- 
tive Leader ended by saying: 


“The proceedings yesterday have made it clear that the 
matter brooks of no delay. The speeches delivered estab- 
lished the fact that the present condition of industry and 
agriculture, both at home and in the Empire, is so grave 
that we cannot afford to procrastinate in the application of 
remedies. Therefore I say now, with a full sense of responsi- 
bility, that, whatever the Socialist Government may do, the Con- 
servative Party accepts the principle put forward with such 
weight and unanimity. Further, the Conservative Party, guided 
by the views expressed at this Conference, will formulate its 
own proposals for carrying that principle into effect, and will 
submit them to the people at the next election for their final and 
definite assent.” (Qur italics.) 


> 


So far so good. The Times hailed “a new situation,” and 
concluded a statesmanlike article on October 10th as follows: 


“In any case, whatever the present Ministers 
may decide to do, Mr. Baldwin’s statement 
to-day is a guarantee that the Canadian pro- 
posal . . . will be carefully examined in this country... .” 


The 


Repercussion 


Mr. Baldwin’s further and fuller statement of policy appeared 
on October 16th. In detail it appeared to be less whole- 
hearted in Imperial policy than the original brief programme 
from which we have quoted, and as critics are many and 
vocal, it may be as well to recall the Leader’s exact words. 
His statement of policy was addressed to Mr. Chamberlain, 
and is exceedingly important in laying down the general 
future Conservative platform. Before we quote matters of 
general policy let us look at the passage dealing with the 
Imperial Conference and the Canadian offer. 


“Our agricultural policy must necessarily be closely 
linked up with our proposals for the development of Empire 
trade. The final form of any plan to develop Empire ecc- 
nomic unity must depend on the further proceedings of the 
Imperial Conference. But there are certain things which 
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can be said here and now. Circumstances have moved so 
rapidly towards a grave national crisis that the problem has 
become one of extreme urgency. As the Prime Ministers of 
the Dominions have indicated, delay will be disastrous. The 
time is now at hand when the doctrine of closer Empire associa- 
tion must be embraced if we would not have it slip for ever beyond 
our powers of recall. It is, therefore, necessary that we should 
act promptly and decisively. For this reason I feel it necessary 
to make it clear that there is no longer in my mind any suggestion 
of a referendum or a second General Election, and that when we 
go to the polls at the next election it will be with a programme 
to which the electors will be asked to give their final and 
definite assent. Although the details of an Imperial policy, 
as the Prime Minister of Canada has stated, can only be 
worked out through joint consultation between the techni- 
cians and experts of the respective countries, we, as a party, 
can and do accept the principle of Imperial Preference con- 
tained in his proposals, and I have already said that we are 
determined to extend its scope to the utmost limit we can 
achieve. Sq important is it to arrive at a practical workable 
plan that in our opinion no method which offers a favourable 
prospect of achieving that purpose ought to be ruled out 
beforehand.” (Qur italics.) 


So far, so good. But here the statement begins to fall away 
and Mr. Baldwin develops a very elaborate wheat quota 
’ gcheme, so much British, so much Empire, so 
o nbd much foreign wheat in every loaf—very diffi- 
cult to explain to that frequently forgotten 
person the elector. Protection can be explained, an anti- 
dumping law can be explained, but the other is obscure and 
has hitherto not been proved to be workable. But the end 
of this portion of the statement of policy shows that Mr. 
Baldwin has grasped the meaning of Empire Economic 
Union: 


** Of course, the final form of this or any other scheme of 
Imperial preference must be subject to negotiations and 
settlements with the Dominions, and in regard to other com- 
modities the results of our investigations may well show that 
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either in addition to or in substitution for tariffs there are 
other effective means of translating into action the main 
principle. My chief purpose to-day is to make clear our 
fixed determination to pursue and extend the policy of Im- 
perial preference, our complete readiness to discuss in the 
most sympathetic spirit both our own and any other pro- 
posals that may be made for attaining this end, and our 
intention to claim from the electors full authority to give 
immediate effect to such Imperial agreements as may be 
reached.” 


It is a misfortune that Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rother- 
mere should have both nailed their colours to a B.M.G. mast. 
They will not succeed in unseating Mr. Baldwin from the 
leadership, but they will damage the only Party likely to 
carry out the policy they advocate. The faults are not by 
any means all on one side. Mr. Baldwin is, though much 
liked, a very difficult man to follow, and a very casual leader. 
He has made every sort of blunder with the Press Lords, and 
the Central Office has multiplied these blunders before the 
face of an astonished world. 


THE rest of the Conservative programme is good if it 
is carried out, but we venture to say that it will not 
be put through by Mr. Baldwin’s late col- 
The Rest leagues. We have never sympathized with 
or Sates 1 NO hue and cry raised when Lord Rother- 
mere asked who Mr. Baldwin’s principal 
colleagues were going to be if he were returned to office. 
Most people would work with more enthusiasm for the 
Conservative cause if they were not afraid of the pig they 
would find in Mr. Baldwin’s poke. The policy adumbrated 
is good, but without competent men to put it into action 
nothing of any kind will happen. 
Here is the General Conservative programme in brief as 
summed up by Mr. Baldwin at the end of his letter: 


‘In conclusion let me summarize our policy. Rigorous 
economy; reduction of taxation; thorough reform of the 
unemployment insurance system; effective protection for 
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our manufacturing industries against foreign competition by 
the immediate introduction of an emergency tariff; a guaran- 
teed wheat price for the British farmer, combined with a tax 
on foreign malting barley, and the prevention of the dumping 
of foreign oats and other produce; a system to secure a 
definite market for home-grown and Empire wheat, and, 
finally, concerted action ‘with the Dominions in order to 
promote the economic unity of the Empire.” 


But we remember those four years of Conservative rule 
that ended in 1929, and during which the Conservative 
programme of those days was left in abeyance. For 
instance, if we look at the new programme in the light 
of the old performance we cannot feel sure of our future. 

We refer our readers to Sir Ernest Petter’s letter. This 
gives the reasons for the anxiety felt by loyal Conservatives. 
But these need not lead us to despair; we are in a situation 
requiring vigilance on the part of all thinking men and women. 
Our motto must be toujours en vedette. If we mean to 
impress our leaders with the necessity for their preparing 
their policies now, and acting up to them when they are 
in office, you may be sure that they will be affected by 
our views. But if we go to sleep, or if, from a very 
respectable sense of loyalty, we fail to ginger our 
Conservative mandarins up, it is certain that we shall 
see them asleep too, and then we shall have the Government 
that we deserve. Our main hope to-day is outside Parlia- 
ment in the able and energetic men like Sir William Morris, 
Sir Ernest Petter—whose letter to Mr. Baldwin we print in 
full—Lord Melchett, and Sir James Lithgow. These are, at 
the moment, the real national leaders. They are in touch 
with all classes, and they represent them more truly than the 
leaders of any Political Party. 


For, while the Government of the moment is evading the 
great issues of the day and the Conserva- 
The Stars tive Party is, however imperfectly, endeavour- 
+ thew ing to represent right National feeling, other 
bodies are by no means inactive. The 
Federation of British Industries has just declared itself 
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strongly in favour of a reversal of our Fiscal system. 
Votes were received from all over the country, and every 
industry of importance expressed itself in favour of a 
change. The President, Sir James Lithgow, made a 
statement to the Press on October 15th, which showed 
the importance and the scale of this change of view. He 
said: 

‘Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of the 
fact that 96 per cent. of the votes cast were in favour of a 
change in the fiscal policy of this country, and that no single 
individual industry in this country now supports the present 
system. It is obvious from the result that Free Trade as 
an industrial policy in Great Britain is dead. Artificial 
respiration will be attempted by a faithful minority, and 
the passing will be watched with genuine regret and 
misgiving by some, but Free Trade must be buried by 
those who are building for the future. 

‘* Furthermore, it is clear that British industrialists are 
solidly behind the Empire Prime Ministers in their demand 
for the widest possible extension of Empire preferences. 
Real Empire economic unity must necessarily be founded 
upon a frank acceptance of reciprocity, which in its turn 
demands the imposition of taxation on a wide range of 
British imports, not excluding, wherever necessary, food 
and raw material. 

“The real significance of this vote is that, for industry 
at any rate, the fiscal question has ceased to be a matter 
of party politics. The membership of the Federation 
comprises almost every shade of political opinion and 
party allegiance, but this membership, with perhaps a 
keener realization than have some politicians of the 
imminent peril in which the country now stands, have 
deliberately decided that a crisis has arisen second only 
to the War in gravity, in face of which party allegiances 
and prejudice must be dropped and economic facts faced 
clear of the dust of party conflict.” 


The question has, indeed, ceased to be political in the 
ordinary sense of ding-dong politics, ins and _ outs, 
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Blues and Buffs. It has become a matter of life or 
death. 


Even the Socialist Party is stirring. With over two 
million unemployed they are beginning to wonder about 

Free Imports, and it is significant that, at 
_ Yet their Conference at Llandudno on October 7th, 

ers ‘ 

the cheers of the Delegates were not given 
to the Ministers, but to Sir Oswald Mosley, who resigned 
on a partly Protectionist programme. Sir Oswald had 
a tremendous ovation when he explained the difference 
between his programme and that of the Government, and 
the biggest cheer he got was when he said that we could 
not build up a high standard as long as this country was 
exposed “to dumping and the competition of cheap labour 
in backward Oriental countries.” 

A couple of days later Mr. J. H. Thomas failed to 
secure a seat on the new National Executive of the Socialist 
Party, Sir Oswald Mosley replacing him. These events 
are symptomatic, and the attitude of both Labour and 
Liberal to Fiscal Policy is rapidly undergoing a change 
that will be lasting. Mr. Lloyd George, quick as a cloud 
in the sky to catch the prevailing wind, has felt the coming 
movement in his Party, and has recently made a speech 
that The Times described wittily as “so discreet that it 
lacked even a peroration.” He declared that the merits 
of Protection and Free Trade can both be examined 
without prejudice; the Cobdenites must have fainted, and 
the poor Manchester Guardian did not know which way 
to look the next morning. Mr. Lloyd George is climbing 
on to a fence with his well-known agility, and it would 
pass the wit of man to know what he will do when he 
he gets there. He will join anybody for any purpose, that 
is certain, and therefore the activities of Mr. Winston 
Churchill should be watched. The latter wants a coalition. 
The Conservative Party sees no hope in that, and not 
the least merit of Mr. Baldwin is that he is firmly opposed 
to anything of the kind. Unless Mr. Lloyd George can 
see his way to a Liberal-Conservative Coalition, the Liberal 
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support of the Socialists hangs less in the balance than 
is believed. The Liberal leader formerly gave it because 
it suited him to make his own plans slowly, and take stock 
of the Liberal situation in the country. Now he finds 
that to be low, and that party is in no way anxious for 
a General Election. It is now alleged to be short of cash, 
and the “Personal Fund” is said to have diminished 
considerably. All these considerations make for caution, 
and unless Liberals are convinced of the Government’s 
early demolition from internal causes they are unlikely to 
turn them out by a deliberate vote. 


PARLIAMENT meets after we go to press, and at the time 
of writing the air is full of rumours of differences among 
eo F Ministers. Whether these differences will 
ee come to a head, or whether they will be 
smoothed over, it is impossible to say. If 
there were no Imperial Conference sitting, the probability 
is that the Government might wobble on, postponing all 
decisions on policy, but the Conference is sitting, the 
United Dominions have asked a question, proposed by 
Canada and supported by Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Newfoundland, and that question has to be 
answered. No such opportunity has ever occurred before 
for consolidating the ties that bind the Five Nations. 
What will the answer of the British Government be? 
They have refrained from taking the lead, they have 
themselves exhibited, and have caused us to exhibit, all 
the symptoms of senile decay, but they must say “yes” 
or “no,” and say it in a few days, to the request of the 
Dominion Premiers for treaties of commerce. 

The Cabinet has been meeting often and late, and 
their deliberations are believed to have been stormy. 
They have to say something at the Imperial Conference. 
They have to do, or to appear to do, something about the 
unemployment questions. Many of their number are said 
to be convinced of the necesssity for Safeguarding, quite 
an appreciable proportion are believed to wish to go into 
business with the Dominions, giving preferences, and 
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therefore imposing tariffs on foreign goods. Possibly, if 
Mr. Snowden would give way, an affirmative answer to 
the Dominions’ question might be given, but Mr. Snowden 
and the brace of Ministers who support him are adamant. 
What! Give people trade, work, prosperity, make them 
contented, bring wealth to the country, and help to cement 
trade relations in the Empire! Perish the thought! But 
for the sorrow of leaving 11, Downing Street, Mr. Snowden 
might almost sooner think of resigning. Only if he resigned 
he could no longer say “no,” and as he loves saying “no” 
more than any other syllable, and especially as he loves 
saying it to those who want to create a better condition of 
things, he is just now in his element. He feels like 
Marat, and he is sure that there is no Charlotte Corday 
anywhere about! 


THE Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, is in a tight 
place, and he knows it. He was snubbed by his own 
‘ party at Llandudno. The Trade Union 
ie oy Congress Economic Committee in September 
showed that Labour opinion is changing 

about fiscal matters, and the recent presentation to the 
Government of a memorandum containing the joint 
recommendations of the Trade Union Congress and the 
Federation of British Industries (referred to elsewhere) 
gives him the sense that the ground is giving way beneath 
him. The next few weeks will see some significant 
acknowledgment by political persons of these great 
changes in Public Opinion, the flight from Free Trade 
will be more accentuated than ever, and soon there will 
only be a handful of embittered quidnuncs who believe 
in that last remnant of Victorian laissez-faire. But in 
the meantime one of these quidnuncs is Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he may be the cause of our missing the 
golden chance offered by Mr. Bennett. Many of the 
Sibylline books have been burned since Joseph Chamberlain 
first advocated Tariffs as the only practicable form of 
Empire consolidation. The most important, if not quite 
the last, will be destroyed this month if the Dominions 
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are sent away with Mr. Snowden’s “No” for their only 
answer. Should this be the unhappy result of our 
Ministers’ criminal neglect of British interests in Imperial 
relations, we can only hope that the Dominions will get 
together, and see what they can do without the mother 
country. 


WHILE our Government is hesitating and temporizing, it is 
refreshing to note the unanimity in the Dominions’ Press in 

favour of closer Trade relations following on 
The Dominions the Canadian offer. The British Islanders are 
- he a fortunate in their children. At the last Im- 

perial Conference in 1926 the outstanding figure 
was Mr. Bruce, then Prime Minister of Australia. At this 
Conference it is Mr. Bennett, come straight to us from 
his overwhelming victory at the Canadian polls. At neither 
Conference has there been any British Island representative 
with a dominant personality, or even with a point of view. 
For some reason, we are passing through an era of littleness. 
Mr. Bennett has made a great impression wherever he has 
appeared, and he has not only impressed the officials and 
other delegates who have seen him, but the ordinary people 
who heard him when he broadcast a speech on October 15th. 
For it was quite evident to his hundreds of thousands of 
hearers on that occasion that he was very much in earnest 
and a thorough master of his subject. He spoke with sym- 
pathy and understanding of our troubles and with admiration 
for English and Scottish grit, and after saying that he was 
not going to express any view as to the cause of our economic 
difficulties, Mr. Bennett went on to speak of remedial 
measures that he himself believes in: 


“That your difficulties are formidable it would be un- 
profitable to deny. But you are not alone inthem. All the 
other parts of Empire have their troubles, too, in greater or 
less degree. And so it would seem to be the part of wisdom 
that we should come together and search out the means by 
which there may be won for all of us a new and greater 
prosperity.” . 
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Tuat, said the speaker, is why we are discussing, why we are 
meeting. It is significant that he called the meeting “‘ The 

Imperial and Economic Conference,” and he 
“The Imperial believes that we can ‘“ make effective a 
and Economic , : ; : 
Conference” teat plan of co-operation, which will bring 

increasing strength and happiness to all parts 
of the Empire which join in it. It would be strange indeed 
if it were otherwise. We have a common purpose. We 
have a common will to achieve it. We have so many things 
that are our common heritage. These we should confidently 
regard as the foundation upon which will be built a new eco- 
nomic structure of Empire, strong with the strength which 
comes from mutual help and mutual benefit.” 


The speaker said, later on, and this warning is a grave one: 


“I may, however, state my view that any agreement 
based on sentiment alone cannot be a permanent one. If I 
ask this country to buy our Canadian wheat, which we must 
and will sell in the highest and most stable market, and give 
you nothing but thanks in exchange for this practical service, 
you would soon tire of it. Similarly, if Canada gave you a 
preference for your goods in her market and got nothing but 
your acknowledgment of this preference in return, I fear it 
could not long continue. But if there is an agreement, 
inspired by sentiment and buttressed by definite and lasting 
and mutual advantages, then it will not fail, for it will be 
our common wish, and for the benefit of each and all, to 
support and sustain it.” 


In short, we must choose our path, we can stand no longer 
at the cross-roads, where we have been hesitating for nearly 
thirty years. Only England can make England’s choice. 
If she refuses this opportunity it is the opinion of the Canadian 
Premier that it will not recur. 


“THE position of Canada has been made clear to you. We 
believe it is in the interest of our own country 
that a closer Empire trade relationship should 
be established. We believe that it is equally 
in the interest of the other parts of Empire that it should 


Now or 
Never 
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be so. In that view there is no disagreement. Canada 
has suggested a plan by which this may be brought about. 
I shall not refer to the reception our proposal has received. 
In the near future it will be either accepted or rejected. We 
can only await the decision. It will be a momentous one, 
for I believe, and, believing, I consider it is my duty to say, 
that if this opportunity for closer Empire economic relations 
is not seized, it may not come again.” 


“ This,” Mr. Bennett said, “is no threat, it is a prediction 
which unhappily I believe to be true: 


“in this age of great industrialization and fierce competition 
the old rules which in their time were good rules may very 
well be now, if they are followed, the sign-posts to com- 
mercial disaster. 

“ That danger must be a challenge to action; to wise and 
immediate action which will sweep from your way the 
obstacles that deny you the greater future which should 
rightfully follow on your great past.” 


There is nothing to add to this. Everyone who heard the 
speech was impressed—convinced—by the accents of the 
speaker. May he lead us into the lost paths of prosperity. 


On October 22nd General Hertzog broadcast a speech 
which supported the plea for fiscal changes in the Empire. 

. He might have told us that part of our 
een See troubles in South Africa came originally 
from the ruin of the Dutch wine farmers when the last 
Colonial Preference was taken off by Mr. Gladstone. He 
did not refer to this, but he did plead the cause of Empire 
Trade, and that is a great point, for it means that the great 
self-governing Dominions are absolutely solid for the policy. 
This is what the South African Premier said: 


“ At this Conference it is a readjustment of the economic 
basis of Great Britain’s fiscal policy in harmony with the 
economic needs of the various member States, herself in- 
cluded, that is involved.” 
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He concluded by saying: 


** Allow me to add that, while it must be clear to every- 
body that once more the conflict between free trade and 
protection for Great Britain has to be decided upon, and. 
that upon this decision must to a large extent depend the economic 
policy which in future will obtain within the Commonwealth, 
we in the Dominions, whatever that decision may be, and 
however much we may thereby eventually feel ourselves 
disappointed in our hopes, will have no ground to quarrel 
with anybody.” (Our italics.) 


No quarrel, true, but a turning away to other nations, 
any of whom would jump at the offer our Dominions propose 
and which our Government appears to merely regard with 
dislike. In General Hertzog’s speech there is none of Mr. 
Bennett’s zeal. Still he can, and does, offer us something 
very well worth having. We only regret that he is being 
snubbed for doing it. In other respects he has more often 
done the snubbing, as over the question of the Privy Council. 


FOLLOWING precedent, His Majesty the King has approved 
the appointment of the Dominion and Colonial Ministers to 
be members of his Privy Council. These new 
gore oe members are Mr. Bennett, Prime Minister of 
Privy Council Canada, Mr. Forbes, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, and Sir Richard Squires, Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland. 

The enrolment of the above makes General Hertzog’s 
position a complete anomaly. He is not sworn of the Privy 
Council, as were his predecessors in South Africa, Generals 
Botha and Smuts, and it would be interesting to know why. 
It is not possible that this coveted honour has not been 
offered to a man in his position, but if it has been offered 
what is his reason for refusing it? General Hertzog repre- 
sents as many Englishmen as Boers, and it is felt by all the 
former that a slight is put either upon the Dominion or upon 
the Monarchy in the fact that General Hertzog, alone among 
Dominion Premiers, is not a member of the King’s Privy 
Council. 
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At 7.30 on October 4th the R101 left Cardington on her 
maiden voyage to India. She had as passengers: Lord 
Thomson, Minister of Air; Sir Sefton Brancker, 
a of Director of Civil Aviation; Wing-Commander 
R. B. Colmore, Director of Airship Develop- 
ment; Lieutenant-Colonel Richmond, Assistant Director of 
Airship Development, designer of the airship; and other 
officers who were ardent believers in this stamp of aerial 
vessel. 
The Captain was Lieutenant H. C. Irwin, and the ship also 
carried other technical officers of high merit. 

Years of thought had gone to the design and making of 
the R101. The working out of the detail was wonderful. 
Where wood was used, the world had been ransacked to 
find the lightest that grew. Where metal was used, only the 
least heavy was allowed. Her fittings were a miracle of 
ingenuity and craftsmanship. Everything was believed to 
have been sacrificed to safety, and yet within seven hours 
of her start this vast airship, the biggest ever built, crashed 
against a wooded hill in France, near Beauvais, destroying 
her distinguished passengers and nearly the whole of her 
crew and burning up, in the blaze that followed, the hopes 
of those who had made her, who believed in her and her 
design, and who foresaw a tremendous future for this type of 
aerial craft. Thousands of people saw her brief journey 
across the South of England. She reached London at nine 
o’clock and began to cross the Channel at Hastings at ten 
forty-five. The pace was slow: even the Southern Railway 
can get to Hastings in two hours. To those who saw the 
R101 over Sussex she was an unforgettable sight. Vast, 
brightly lit, and shapely in design, with great coloured lights 
showing the extremity of her huge breadth, she swung 
slowly overhead, going (apparently) sideways in the storm 
of wind and rain that got up at about nine-thirty that evening. 
She flew low, and from one Sussex valley where she was 
sighted she seemed a fairy craft, all mystery and majesty, 
a kind of aerial Flying Dutchman. Her engines wholly filled 
the air with sound, and as she drifted overhead it was im- 
possible not to reflect on the peril of the adventure nor to 
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refrain from sending up a prayer for the safety of those on 
board. 

The story of her crash is not yet known. She attracted 
attention shortly before she struck the earth by her low 
altitude. Forty-eight of her complement of fifty-four were 
killed, or died of injuries, and the destruction by fire was so 
complete that only a few of the bodies could be identified. 


In all there are only six survivors, one of whom, Mr. Disley, 
the wireless operator, gave an account of the accident to The 
baile, Times correspondent on 5th October, a few 
ae en $ hours after the accident, which had occurred 
at 2 o'clock that morning. He was astern and 

asleep; he heard the gong sound for the engines to go slow: 


“I was in charge of the switchboard which regulated 
light and power all over the ship, and as a reduction of speed 
would mean a change in the electrical output I made for my 
switchboard. What happened then I hardly know. Per- 
haps I had thrown over one switch when the ship took a 
steep dive forward and struck the ground. I heard a crash 
and a series of explosions. There were blinding flashes all 
round, and the next thing I knew was that the ship was on 
fire. She flared up in an instant from stem to stern, and I 
cannot tell how the fire started, but I think it began amid- 
ships rather than in the bows. 

** The fire was awful—awful. It is impossible to describe 
it. It was just one mass of flame, roaring like afurnace. My 
one idea was to get out of the ship. I threw myself at the 
fabric cover and tried to break through, but could not. Then 
I sat down, and I found myself sitting on wet grass. I was 
under the airship, you understand, and the fabric was 
already torn where I sat. So I crawled along on the ground 
following the tear, until I found myself outside. I went 
along to see if I could get anybody out, but nothing could be 
done. It was all over in a minute.” 


Mr. Disley was found by a Frenchman. He was injured, 
but refused to go to hospital until he had telephoned to the 
Air Ministry. Two other survivors, both mechanics, testified 
to the suddenness and rapidity of the disaster. 
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THE huge length of the skeleton ship (she was 777 feet long) | 


lay along the ground. 

“The extreme nose of the airship lay on the 
ven ae summit of a hill. From this point, looking 
back down the hill, the whole carcass of the airship lay before 
me, a mute witness to the tragedy of hopes shattered and 
lives sacrificed. The long, twisted girders writhed on the 
ground in parallel lines. On each side the remains of the 
cross-frames rose like broken ribs, and in the distance over 
the arched skeleton of the airship’s tail, itself as large as the 
entrance to an ordinary railway station, the frame of her 
vertical fin rose mournfully against the sky, and the balance 
rudder, still rocking on its hinges, swung aimlessly, like an 
indifferent weathercock in the wind.” (The Times.) 


The photographs with which all papers were filled gave 
an amazing sense of size. The crowds gathered round the 
framework of the perished ship looking like pigmies. 

The great French people were admirable. Our Allies 
and our friends, they showed their sympathy in every way. 
The French Air Minister hurried to the scene of the wreck 
at once, the Mayor of the village of Allonne, the gendarmerie, 
the military, and the doctors all placed themselves at the 
disposal of the British Authorities, while on October 6th 
Monsieur Tardieu, the French Prime Minister, decreed that 
the following day should be observed as a day of national 
mourning for the loss of the R 101, and flags were everywhere 
in France flown at _ half-mast, while Monsieur Tardieu 
himself attended the funeral service at Beauvais on October 
7th. The French showed us in every way that our sorrow 
was their sorrow and our loss was their loss, and our grateful 
thanks go to them for their testimony of sympathy which 
surpassed, by far, the ordinary usages between nations, and 
was quite evidently a reflection of universal French feeling. 
Their Government offered as a free gift to England the site 
on which the airship perished, and this offer has been 
accepted. A monument will be placed there. The funeral 
scenes in France and England were most impressive, the 
48 victims being buried in a common grave at Cardington 
on llth October, after lying in state in Westminster Hall. 
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The Prince of Wales represented His Majesty the King at 
the Memorial Service in St. Paul’s on the 10th, and the 
members of the Government and the Dominion Prime 
Ministers also attended. 


AN inquiry has been ordered and—this is significant—work 
on the R 100 has ceased. An elderly gentleman called Lord 
Amulree has been appointed to succeed Lord 
Thomson as Air Minister, and as the appoint- 
ment is grotesque, we are told that he is 
appointed in order to conduct this inquiry. 

The late Minister of Air was a gay and daring man whose 
ambition and talent landed him unexpectedly in a Cabinet 
with whose members he had little in common. For “CC. B.” 
Thomson, as his friends called him, was essentially an 
aristocrat and a soldier. He could have had little to say to 
the rats and rabbits and revolutionaries who form the bulk 
of the present Government, though he might not perhaps 
have disliked Revolutionaries, with the stir-up they bring 
and the new men they give opportunities to. Lord Thomson 
was a man of exceptional abilities and great social charm. 
The air arm will now no doubt moulder, as the naval and 
military arms have done under the present Government, 
and if it does take a back seat for a bit there will be little 
harm done. For this Ministry has been allowed a free hand 
in expenditure and “boost”? which has been thoroughly 
damaging to the whole service. This will be all the better for 
a little obscurity, just as the principal arms of our defence, the 
Navy and the Army, could do with a bit less neglect and 
cold shouldering. 

But what is the lesson of this overwhelming disaster? 
There have always been two schools of “ air” thought. The 
first believed in lighter than air ships. They formed the 
“‘gas-bag’’ party. The other—and many first-rate tech- 
nicians are among the number—totally disbelieve in the gas- 
bags. They point to their vulnerability in war, as shown by 
the Zeppelin raids on England, and to the appalling series of 
accidents which have overwhelmed one R ship after another. 
The R 100 having been, so far, the only lucky one. 


And the 
Lesson 
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All aviation is fearfully dangerous, but the gas-bag aircraft 
seems to give the maximum of expense with the greatest 
possible amount of risk. Is it too much to hope that we 
shall be warned by this great and tragic lesson, and go slow 
over the construction of these vastly expensive dirigible 
balloons? 

At a time when essentials in our Navy and Army are 
being cut down, is it too much to ask that the orgy of expen- 
diture on Civil and Military Aviation be considered more 
carefully than has recently been the case. The Press has a 
great responsibility in the matter, for not a little of the air 
orgy has been fostered by the campaign in newspapers. 
Could not some of our distinguished contemporaries turn 
their powerful pens on to the disastrous results of the recent 
Anglo-Japanese-American Naval Treaty, instead of encour- 
aging successive Governments to aerial extravagance. 


Mr. SHINWELL, Minister of Mines, speaks with two voices. 
One has been employed in inciting the riff-raff of Glasgow to 

riot, the other is used when, as a Minister, he 
Mr. i is in polite society. On October 11th he 
Shinwell’s opened the new Pithead Baths at Tilman- 

stone Colliery in Kent. The coal industry is 
new in Kent, its development is not looked forward to by 
the original inhabitants because miners have a totally 
different standard of morality and manners to theirs, and 
the population upon whom these alien-minded folk have, so 
to speak, been billeted does not enjoy the prospect of the 
loss of the standard of honesty and fair play to which they 
have been bred. All the same, the miners have been wel- 
comed, the local authorities have built houses and schools 
for them, and a great Regional plan is being attempted which 
should do much to mitigate the violent and rapid intrusion 
of a new industry into a purely agricultural area. In the 
course of this process fine pithead baths have been built at 
the collieries, and Mr. Shinwell, Minister of Mines, came down 
as the guest of honour to speak at the opening of one of these. 
He spoke politely, he was generally complimentary and 
laudatory—he appears even to have praised the enterprise 
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of the colliery owners, for in a passage taken from the report 
of The Kentish Gazette and Canterbury Press we find the 
following: 


“Mr. Shinwell also congratulated the promoters of the 
Kent mining industry, ‘whoever they were and wherever 
they may be.’ The Kent mining industry was not out of 
the wood—it was very much in the wood; but without the 
initiative of the promoters, and the inspiration—even though 
it be economic inspiration—which guided them, the industry 
could not have been, and he would not be there performing 
that ceremony. It was a great risk to begin mining opera- 
tions in the county of Kent.” 


Now the speaker knew the names of the colliery companies 
as well as his hearers, but he was not going to mention them 
with praise in public, though he appears more respectful to 
the value of “economic inspiration” than formerly. He 
went on, after a reference to the possibility of the mines 
spoiling the country-side, to say, 


“in any event, even though there was some disturbance of 
that kind, men and women must get their living. What had 
been done was of the utmost importance to the people of this 
country-side, and he hoped that in the future there would be 
harmony, co-operation, and good will on both sides, thus con- 
tributing to a common end—the happiness of all the people 
in this neighbourhood.” 


That is Mr. Shinwell’s South of England voice. Let us now 
listen to his Glasgow accents. In 1919 our Minister of Mines 
threatened the Lord Provost of Glasgow during a strike that 
“failing consideration being given to their request by the 
Government ” (for a reduction of working hours to forty per 
week at the same wages) “they would adopt any other” 
(than constitutional) “‘ methods which they might consider 
would be likely to advance their cause.”” The threat did not 
move the Government and riots were therefore started, 
injuries resulted, and Mr. Shinwell was sentenced on February 
6, 1919, to five months’ imprisonment “for inciting to riotous 
conduct.” Now it is only right that those people who listen 
VOL. XCV 54 
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to the mellifluous accents of the South should realize that 
these are not the only tones in which Mr. Shinwell speaks. 
For further details of his career we refer our readers to 
Potted Biographies, from which we have taken the above 
history and quotations. 


For the first time since the outbreak of trouble in India 
last April, the Government of India has taken offensive 
In India action, instead of running an _ indifferent 

second to the pace set by Congress. The 
recent wholesale arrests in Bombay seem to have been 
admirably carried out, and are a testimony of what the 
Indian Police can do if they are given the chance. The 
only surprise is that this action was not taken months 
ago. The difficulties would have been no greater, rebellion 
would have been checked, and the saving to the 
impoverished Bombay merchants and tax-payers would 
have been considerable. The Government in Bombay 
seems to have been appallingly weak until now. Doubtless 
Congress made equal efforts in Madras and Calcutta, and 
the field of operations can have been neither better nor 
worse there. Yet law, order, and trade have been main- 
tained. Are we wrong in suspecting that the two last- 
named cities were under stouter hearted Governors who 
meant to keep order? For Bombay did not get into this 
parlous state under Lord Lloyd’s governorship, and yet 
the forces of disruption must in those days have been 
even greater owing to the temporary entente of Hindu 
and Mussulman. But Lord Lloyd is a man who knows 
his own mind, and who realizes the cost of chaos. Still, 
while the first responsibility rested upon the local 
Government, a large share of blame must go to the Central 
Authorities, who should have made it their business to 
see that any weak local Governor was reminded of his 
duty to maintain law and order. 

It is something to be thankful for that action has 
at long last been taken, and up to the moment of 
going to press there has been no answering flare from 
Congress. It is rash to prophesy about the East, but 
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there, more than elsewhere, energetic rule tends to beget 
energetic obedience. Perhaps the delegates to the Round 
Table Conference may realize this, and that you can, even 
in these days, irritate the English Raj into ruling. 


HowEVER, we have a long and weary trail to go before 
the man in the street in this country votes for setting our 

Indian house in order, although that popular 
al bp newspaper, the Daily Mail, is doing most 

useful propaganda. The Indian Government 
is still obsessed with hoary, fiscal, and monetary traditions, 
and their Finance members of course would apparently 
rather that the whole country fell into the sea sooner than 
change them. However, at long last the Authorities seem 
to have been stung into some form of activity on the 
Frontier as well as in Bombay, so a very limited Afridi 
objective has been agreed on, and it is clear that a limited 
objective is better than no objective at all. Our only 
doubt 1s whether the Afridis will allow us to stand still 
when we have reached the limit. The opposition to our 
limited programme will probably be as great as if we were 
going full out for entire occupation, and we may well be 
compelled to go beyond our own original limit, and to do 
more than we intend. Apparently the “ burn and scuttle ”’ 
school is finally discredited, so that wherever we penetrate 
we must remain, consolidate, and civilize. We only hope 
that the Indian Government realizes that money spent 
in road construction is money permanently and wisely 
invested. Except for causing us a few weeks of anxiety 
Waziristan has been quiet; being quiet we have not heard 
about it, for the papers have hardly bothered to mention 
that law and order has been preserved in that country 
by roads, and suitably sited centres of occupation. Let 
us hope that in five years’ time we shall be able to keep 
the same happy silence about the Tirah. 


DELEGATES to the Round Table Conference on Indian 
affairs have begun to assemble. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
is to preside. His Majesty the King will open the pro- 
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ceedings—as he did for the Naval Conference. Let us 
hope that the outcome of the Indian Conference will be 

less disastrous to the British Empire than 
The Round ~— was the naval one. No one has the faintest 
a hope that any good will come of this immense 

Duma which has no power to settle anything 
and is merely a device for shelving the Simon Report. 
Needless to say, Sir John Simon is not one of the British 
delegates. He would have combined ability to debate 
with knowledge of his subject. We do not propose to 
give a list of delegates—there are over ninety of them, 
and among the number a group selected by Mr. Baldwin 
to represent the Conservative Party. Judging by the 
people chosen, Mr. Baldwin does not think the Conference 
is likely to lead to anything, for, with the exception of 
Lord Zetland, the Conservative names do not conjure up 
a vision of competence on Indian affairs, though one good 
debater, Mr. Oliver Stanley, is appointed. No one knows 
what the programme is, but the Sunday Times has made 
the ghastly suggestion that the Conference is to be 
consulted about the Viceroyalty and about the new 
Viceroy! Certainly there is great delay in the making of 
this appointment. It is rumoured that Lord Zetland has 
refused the post owing to the conditions attached. It 
is impossible to say if this is so. Delays and hesitations 
breed rumours, and the Cabinet appear at the moment 
to be able to decide nothing of any kind. Liberals appear 
to think that Sir Herbert Samuel will be offered the post, 
on the ground that he is a fair man. He is a fair man, 
but he is not a man of action, and while he did not fail 
in Palestine, and was perfectly disinterested in all his 
views and actions, he is quite unfit to hold a great 
administrative post in time of trouble. But it almost 
seems as though Liberal and Labour Governments wanted 
to change the King’s motto, when used in India, into “ Jew 
et mon Droit.” F 
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Nominations for the South Paddington by-election took ‘ 
place on the 21st October. The candidates are: s 
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Srr HERBERT Lip14RD (Official Conservative). 
VicE-ADMIRAL TAYLOR (Empire Crusade). 
Paddington Mrs. Nem Stewart-Ricwarpson (United 
and Empire). 

Miss Dorotuy Evans (Labour). 

Mr. Amery, in his article on Mr. Bennett’s offer, tells the 
early story of the muddles made in this contest, where Sir 
Herbert Lidiard has been made the shuttlecock between the 
Conservative Central Office and Lord Beaverbrook. He is a 
victim of a serious blunder of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s. The 
latter threatened him with excommunication if he agreed 
with Lord Beaverbrook, the excuse for this drastic action 
being afforded by a pledge given by Sir Herbert to support 
Empire Economic Union even against his party. Sir Her- 
bert has been made to climb down, and now Lord Beaver- 
brook has excommunicated him and has put up another 
Empire Crusade candidate, Admiral E. A. Taylor, who also 
has Lord Rothermere’s blessing. Mrs. Stewart-Richardson 
appears to be a “freak” candidate, insomuch as she is 
standing as a “‘ Rothermereite”’ against Lord Rothermere’s 
nominee. It is a comedy of errors, but one that is tragic 
for the cause of Empire Economic Union, for three candi- 
dates who say they want the same thing are standing against 
each other. It is disappointing to see a member of the 
Chamberlain family handling a situation as Mr. Chamberlain 
has handled this one. No one can say what will happen or 
who will forfeit their deposits. 

The open quarrels in the Conservative Party—a regular 
inquest has been held on Mr. Baldwin in The Times—and the 
violent criticism of other leaders are reflected in the Socialist 
and Liberal Parties. Mr. Redwood’s 9,000 votes in Croydon 
did not all come from Conservatives. Many Liberals are in 
silent revolt against Mr. Lloyd George, while the Socialists 
have reached the stage of forming new groups. 


Parties 


Accorpi1nG to the well-informed political correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian there are two new 

ee, movements in the Socialist Party. 
mM “Invitations” (says our contemporary) 
“have been issued to some 250 people prominent in the 
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trade union and political Labour movements to discuss a 
proposal to start a new Socialist movement or group pledged 
to a form of economic nationalist. Rumour has it that Sir 
Oswald Mosley is actively interested in the formation of this 


group.” 
And the correspondent goes on to say: 


‘there is reason to believe that the group will be formed. 
So far as can be gathered, it will not form a definite 
political party. Such a step would, of course, mean ex- 
pulsion from the National Labour Party, of whose executive 
Sir Oswald is a member. The intention rather is to unite 
all the new agitations in the Socialist movement. 

The new school rejects both the Marxian theory of revo- 
lutionary Socialism and the gradualism of the older Fabian 
school with its State ownership and its Whitehall bureau- 
cracy. It conceives Socialism rather as a series of public 
utility corporations under which the State would assume 
ownership but leave the direction in the hands of the trained 
business men who now run our industries.” 


They are to be called “ National Socialists,” and the idea 
is to supersede the present ineffective Socialist creed with 
something more possible. 


AND another group has started in Charlotte Street, Soho, 
of which the secretary is: 


Still “Mr. J. Stuart Barr, who twice contested 
Keats Tynemouth as an official Labour candidate. 

Other Labour candidates, it is said, have also 
joined. This new group will be Marxian Socialist in its 
outlook. It has no faith in the I.L.P. as a militant Socialist 
Party, and whilst it admits the militancy of the Communist 
Party it believes there is no intelligence behind that 
militancy. 

As for the Labour Party leaders, it never had any faith 
in them, and so the function of the new group is to collect 
all the deserters from the Communist Party and to wean 
from the I.L.P. all the young men who are dissatisfied with 
that party.” 
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Well, well, it just shows that Mandarins are going out 
of fashion in all parties, and that is not a bad thing in itself. 


On October 15th the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
entertained the Governors of the Bank of England and their 
ladies at dinner. Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of 


7. den’ the Exchequer, was a guest and, by virtue of 
Speeches. his office, the principal speaker. He might 


have made the occasion interesting by a 
statesmanlike review of British finance and trade, or he 
might have illumined it by candour, and a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the Canadian offer would have been in place. 
There is matter in this offer to warm the blood of an English- 
man even in this cold autumn, but Mr. Snowden is no 
statesman, candour is not his forte, and the Canadian offer 
merely makes him feel bilious. Its acceptance would lead to 
prosperity, to strength, to the comfort of millions, to greater 
wealth. It would help our people to contentment, and 
where would Mr. Snowden be in a contented and prosperous 
community ? 

But if he made no reference to the Canadian offer in 
the City, he stated his own position clearly at a meeting 
in Manchester on October 20th. There he said that no 
Government of which he was a member would ever have 
anything to do with General Tariffs. This has been taken, 
in Imperial Conference circles, to mean that the British 
Government means to turn down the Canadian offer. Mr. 
Snowden must be enchanted at the disappointment caused. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is like Dickens’s genius 
of despair and suicide, he is nourished only by distress and 
despair, he shrinks from all other diet. This apparition, our 
readers will remember, appeared to the Baron of Grogzwig 
when he was nearing bankruptcy and contemplating self- 
destruction, to urge him to make haste to die. In the course 
of their talk the Baron laughed. “I say,” expostulated the 
figure, looking very much scared, “don’t do that again.” 
“Why not?” demanded the Baron. “ Because it gives me 
pain all over,” replied the figure.* Mr. Snowden is given 


* Nicholas Nickleby. The Morning Post recently compared the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to Mr. Squeers. A valued correspondent suggests Mr. Quilp! 
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a pain all over at the bare idea of any policy that would 
make our people glad and prosperous, and above all, con- 
tented. Why he should be so embittered as this in a world 
which has treated him well it is useless to inquire. But he 
has never desisted from action which makes for discontent 
and impoverishment. 

He signed the manifesto in 1918 which urged us to 
“follow Russia,” and he is certainly doing his best to get us 
on to that road to ruin as soon as he can. But he has made 
one mistake. He has forgotten that the English are not 
Russians. Being an Internationalist, it is natural that he 
should overlook a little thing like the difference between the 
Briton and the Slav. He very likely sees none himself, but 
it exists all the same, and that being so the destiny of the 
two races is different; they are similar only in having, at 
this moment, a good deal of scum floating about on top. 
Mr. Snowden’s City speech was interesting by its omissions. 
He said nothing about the Imperial Conference and nothing 
about the Canadian offer. He referred to the demand for 
economy only to ask “ those who indulge in this talk to tell 
us where they think any very substantial reductions can be 
made in the present National Expenditure,” though he 
would like to cut down the fighting services’ expenditure, 
which he described as ‘‘ wholly wasteful and unremunerative.”’ 
Of course Mr. Snowden regards the preservation of the 
British Empire as quite unnecessary. His war record shows 
this. We refer our readers to Potted Biographies (Boswell 
Press, 6d.) for the details of this part of his career, which 
should be studied by all thinking Englishmen and women. 
But if Mr. Snowden’s speech was without statesmanship, 
candour, or, indeed, any noticeable point, so that those who 
heard it were filled with a sense of dreariness, there was one 
other speech made the same evening which had at least the 
merit of arousing discussion and some curiosity. 


Ir is not often that the mysterious “ grey cardinals’ of our 
world, the men who advise the Politicians 


Mr. and who themselves are not heard of by the 
— public, come out into the open and make 


speeches. When they do they are listened 
to with great attention, for as their function is not 
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speech-making, what they say generally has interest and 
actuality. 

Mr. Montague Norman is one of these men. He is 
Chairman of the Governors of the Bank of England; he 
is believed to be more responsible than any other official or 
unofficial adviser of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
return to the Gold Standard in 1925. He is, or was, said to 
be a believer in Deflation, Free Trade, and the submission to 
American demands. On October 15th Mr. Montague Norman 
attended the banquet at the Mansion House, where Mr. 
Snowden spoke. It was a banquet given by the Lord Mayor 
to the Governors of the Bank of England. 

Here is what Mr. Norman said, as reported in The Times: 


“he was but the outward and visible representative of the 
‘Old Lady’ across the street whom he served and whom 
he loved. For their support she would repay them a thous- 
andfold. Let them trust her. She was old, but in many 
ways she was childlike and adapted herself from year to 
year to the changing times, to the fresh difficulties, to the 
unknown events just as they occurred. Who could have 
believed a few years ago that at her years she could have 
adapted herself not only within, but even remodelled herself 
without? He recommended that they should avoid adventurous 
banking and stick to the traditions of banking which we had 
carried on for a hundred or two hundred years. The motto he 
would take for his own guidance in this period of difficulty 
was, ‘ Be patient; hold fast!’ ” (Our italics.) 


One commentator, writing on this speech, said that the 
reference to adventurous banking was taken to mean that 
English Banks are endeavouring to assist British industry 
in a greater degree than ever before. We refuse to believe 
that this could have been the speaker’s meaning unless he 
puts the matter much more plainly, but if he did not mean 
this, what did he mean? And who are we to trust? The 
institution of the Bank of England? And why? The Bank 
of England two hundred years ago in the reign of George II 
may have been all that Mr. Norman thinks, a hundred years 
ago he is on very much more debatable ground, as anyone 
knows who has read the history of those days. But that we 
should trust those who govern the Bank of England now, 
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twelve years after the end of the war, when they have been 
wrong from A to Z in their anticipations and their decisions, 
is really too much of a good thing. Why should we trust 
people whose judgment is so faulty? Why should we 
support these modern Star Chambers of which the Bank of 
England is the most important? And if it is true that Mr. 
Norman is critical of those banks that are endeavouring to 
assist British industry, all we can say is that this English-born 
Norman appears to be less patriotic than the imported 
Neumann “‘ Normans” who abound in every direction. 


As we go to press the information comes that a meeting of 
Conservative Members of Parliament, Peers and Commoners, 
; has been called for October 30th. This is the 
ae a aera result of Colonel Gretton’s action in forward- 
~ ee ing a letter signed by 48 Conservative mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, in which they 
challenged the right of the leader to fix new policy without 
any reference to his party. This meeting is of the utmost im- 
portance if those who are dissatisfied with the policy of drift 
state their case well. They have to find out what the pro- 
posed policy is, and who is going to carry it out. This does 
not mean that they want the leader to hand them a list of his 
future colleagues, but Conservatives in the country want to 
know that Mr. Baldwin will rely in future on colleagues who 
believe in Conservative policy, who are capable of the drive 
necessary to carry it out, and that he will make a reasonable 
effort to secure men who will not be willing to forget, as in 
1924-29, all their pledges. The danger of such meetings as 
the one proposed is that well-drilled public-school and uni- 
versity -trained men have a horror of making themselves con- 
spicuous, and a dread of making other people uncomfortable. 
They must, for the sake of their country, endeavour to over- 
come this sinking feeling on October 30th, and be prepared to 
place before the leader the strong feeling of unofficial Con- 
servatives all over the country. 


THE importance of Imperial and Home Political affairs has 
crowded out notes on France, Germany, Spain, and Brazil, and 
we have also had to omit reference to the interesting sport of 
the month. 
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MR. BENNETT’S OFFER AND AFTER 


THE Imperial Conference now in session is the twelfth of a 
series which goes back over forty years, to the first Colonial 
Conference held in 1887, on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. At that Conference the issue of mutual fiscal 
preference was definitely raised in general terms by Sir 
Samuel Griffiths, the Premier of Queensland, and in a more 
specific form by Mr. Hofmeyr, the leader of the Afrikander 
Party at the Cape, who put forward the suggestion of an 
Imperial surtax on all imports into the Empire, to serve both 
as a moderate form of preference and to provide a revenue 
for naval defence. The British Government did not feel able 
to respond, but oversea statesmen, having initiated the dis- 
cussion, were not easily to be discouraged. At the second 
Colonial Conference, at Ottawa in 1894, resolutions were passed 
—only the United Kingdom and New South Wales dissenting 
—in favour of a customs arrangement between Great Britain 
and the Colonies and, pending such an arrangement, of mutual 
preferences between the Colonies. 

In 1897 Sir W. Laurier introduced preference without 
waiting for reciprocity, a policy justified partly by the fact 
that it was anyhow good business for Canada to encourage 
her best customer, but no less by the idea that such a lead 
would give a greater impetus to the movement in this country 
than anything else. Preference dominated the discussions at 
the Conferences of 1897 and 1902, which convinced Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain that it was only on the economic side that any 
effective approach could be made to closer imperial unity. 
This is not the occasion for writing the history of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s magnificent campaign: how at one moment it 
almost seemed—in spite of his own disappearance from the 
stage—to be sweeping the country, how it was gradually 
side-tracked by various issues, weakened by the irresolution 
and timidity of its advocates, and finally swept out of mind 
by the cataclysm of war. Enough to say that it gave the 
advocates of Imperial Preference overseas the courage to 
persevere, both in actual practice by the successive extension 
of preference to us by New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Australia, and in keeping the issue to the forefront in the 
historical debates of the 1907 Conference. But even the 
impassioned and closely reasoned eloquence of Mr. Deakin 
could make no impression on the complacent and uncompre- 
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hending pedantry of Mr. Asquith, and in 1911 the discussion 
was by tacit consent suspended. 

The Great War opened the eyes, for the time being, even of 
the most bigoted Free Traders. The passing of a unanimous 
resolution in favour of Imperial Preference, supported by 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. A. Henderson, at the 1917 Imperial 
Conference, and the first introduction of preference on existing 
duties by Sir A. Chamberlain in the Budget of 1919, seemed 
an augury of better things. Dominion preferences were 
increased almost everywhere and the economic Conference of 
1923 met in an atmosphere of hope and of a desire to make 
practical, if modest, progress. The election of 1923 was a 
severe set-back. But even worse was the unreasoning panic 
on the whole subject of fiscal policy, and especially of prefer- 
ential duties on foodstuffs, which took hold of the Unionist 
Party, and was responsible for the lack of any real progress 
after 1924. 

At the Imperial Conference of 1926 the Dominions knew 
that it was a mere waste of time to discuss preference. But 
the Conference remains, for all that, a decisive landmark in 
the history of the preference movement. For by stripping 
away the last shreds of form which preserved the fiction of an 
Empire held together under British overlordship, it forced 
those who valued Imperial unity to realize that in free co- 
operation, above all in economic co-operation, lay the real 
bond of unity, while for those whose chief concern was with 
national status, the recognition of that status removed an 
obstacle to the appreciation of the practical advantages of 
mutual trade. These practical advantages, indeed, were 
forcing themselves more and more every year upon the public 
mind, at home and overseas, and have acquired almost 
overwhelming force during the last year and more of world- 
wide economic depression. In this country the movement 
away from Free Trade and towards Imperial Economic Unity 
has assumed the proportions of a veritable intellectual 
landslide. What Lord Beaverbrook has so vigorously 
preached in his Press and on the platform has, in other 
phraseology but with substantially the same outlook, become 
the economic ideal of manufacturers, trade unionists, and 
bankers. 

It is in these circumstances that the Imperial Conference 
of 1930 met on October 1st. Whatever the official agenda, 
everyone knew that there was only one subject of real 
interest and importance before it, and that was Imperial 
Preference. It was no less well known that this was the one 
subject which the present Government wished to keep off the 
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programme, as far as possible, and to side-track as soon as it 
could. Vain hope! At the very opening meeting of the 
Conference all the Dominion representatives made it clear 
that they had come to discuss preference, that they expected 
to arrive at practical results from the discussion, and that 
they would regard it as a disaster if the Conference failed to 
achieve any such results. 

On October 8th the Conference reassembled in plenary 
session for the discussion of inter-Imperial economic relations. 
Mr. Thomas opened the proceedings by saying nothing— 
as he was no doubt ordered to do—at some length. The 
Prime Minister of Canada followed. . In a speech of just 15 
minutes Mr. Bennett brought up the British Government, 
and the British people, with a round turn to face the realities 
of the Imperial situation. After explaining that the only 
basis of an enduring agreement, in his belief, was that each 
country of the Empire should consider first the interests of 
its own citizens, both as producers and as consumers, he 
declared that through “the broadening of the home markets 
of Empire States to Empire products in preference to the 
products of foreign countries,” though not to the exclusion 
of foreign trade, “‘every unit of this Empire will benefit.” 

**And soI propose that we of the British Empire, in our 
joint and several interests, do subscribe to the principle of 
an Empire preference, and that we take, without delay, the 
steps necessary to put it into effective operation. 


“First we must approve or reject the principle. I put 
the question definitely to you, and definitely it should be 
answered. There is here no room for compromise and there 
is no possibility of avoiding the issue. This is a time for 
plain speaking, and I speak plainly when I say that the day 
is now at hand when the peoples of the Empire must decide, 
once for all, whether our welfare lies in closer economic union 
or whether it does not. Delay is hazardous; further discus- 
sion of the principle is surely unnecessary. The time for action 
has come... . 

“For to you, as to us, it must be plain that we dare not 
fail. I have said that the time is now at hand when the 
doctrine of closer Empire economic association must be 
embraced, if we would not have it slip for ever beyond our 
powers of recall. Once gone, it were vain to suppose that 
lesser existing Empire agreements will long outlive it, and, 
that being so, the day will come when we must fight in the 
markets of the Empire the countries of the world shorn of that 
advantage which it should be in our individual interest to 
secure and maintain. 
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“To me that is unthinkable, and I appeal to the national 
representatives here assembled in conference to forget, each 
one, those prejudices which forbid the realization of that 
Empire-building plan by which we all may advance to great 
prosperity.” 


To give further precision to his statement and to show 
that Canada was prepared, in affirmation of the principle, 
to go beyond the point to which she had already gone, he 
made the concrete proposal that there should be a further 
all-round preference in the Empire “‘based upon the addition 
of a ten per cent. increase in prevailing general tariffs or upon 
tariffs yet to be created,” the precise figure of ten per cent. to 
be subject to modification and adjustment, conceivably 
lower in the case of raw products or where the Empire supply 
does not meet the Empire demand, and higher where that 
rate of preference should prove inadequate to afford Empire 
goods an appreciable advantage. He coupled with this 
proposal the interesting and important suggestion that 
additional preference should be given in the case of Empire 
goods carried by Empire shipping between Empire ports. 

The subsequent speeches all reinforced the demand for 
a definite advance by the extension of Empire Preference. 
Mr. Scullin’s speech, in particular, was interestingly argued 
and supported by a most convincing array of statistics. 
His speech, indeed, and Mr. Forbes’s, taken together, form a 
complete armoury of the statistical case for an Imperial 
policy. Nor was Mr. Havenga, as representing South African 
nationalism, less explicit in his expression of a desire to enter 
upon an extension of reciprocal trade based upon definite 
agreements for periods lengthy enough to give stability and 
confidence. It was left to Mr. McGilligan, for the Irish 
Free State, to give the essence of the Imperial situation 
to-day by shrewdly hinting that generalities about Imperial 
unity and co-operation amount to very little if we are not 
prepared to co-operate in trade. 


‘“‘ The heads of some other delegations have asserted with 
emphasis that their relations within the Commonwealth 
involve the closest ties in outlook and aspiration. It will 
create, I imagine, some confusion in the mind of the ordinary 
citizen should he discover that the intimate character claimed 
for those ties is inadequately reflected in the economic sphere.” 


Even Sir Geoffrey Corbett, while declaring that India is 
not prepared to depart from her present policy of discrimin- 
ating protection, or to commit herself to any general scheme 
of tariff preference within the Empire, endeavoured to show 
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that India’s exclusive concern with the Indian consumer 
justified some measure of British preference in certain cases. 
Great, however, as was the individual and cumulative effect 
of the other speeches, Mr. Bennett’s speech was undoubtedly 
the outstanding feature of the discussion in its directness 
and in its insistence on a decision. If he had been dealing 
with some new proposal his attitude might have been open to 
criticism as too peremptory. But on a subject, discussed at 
Imperial Conferences for over forty years, and an issue in 
British politics for nearly thirty, Mr. Bennett was fully 
justified in insisting that this country must now make up its 
mind one way or another without further delay. 

The actual proposal put forward by Mr. Bennett was, 
perhaps, the least precise part of his speech. The first 
impression, on reading it, was that he was following the line 
originally suggested by Mr. Hofmeyr in 1887, and again 
advocated by Professor Leacock in his recent book, and was 
putting forward an Empire sur-tax or super-tariff to be im- 
posed, against the outside world, by each government of the 
Empire, in addition to its ordinary tariff. Such a scheme is 
not without its attractiveness. It could be easily applied 
by common agreement, subject to the kind of adjustment 
contemplated by Mr. Bennett. It would leave each govern- 
ment of the Empire to continue its own particular national 
tariff system, high, low, or even free trade, alongside of it. 
It would not interfere with tariff negotiations, either with 
foreign countries or for more extended inter-Imperial prefer- 
ence, based on modification of the national tariffs. 

Mr. Bennett has, however, since let it be known that he 
meant a ten per cent. increase of existing tariffs, i.e. a 24-34 
per cent. extra preference on the Canadian tariff, but without 
indicating what measure of preference he would expect in 
return. A 10 per cent. increase of our existing limited 
tariff is obviously of no interest to Canada, while a flat ten 
per cent. on all our imports in return for existing preferences, 
increased by 3 per cent. or so, could hardly be regarded as a 
very favourable offer. If the idea of a general additional 
tax finds favour it might, perhaps, be best to fix it as a flat 
rate, but at a lower percentage, say 5 percent. The alter- 
native is that this country, having made up its mind on the 
general principle, should begin by deciding what preferences 
it ought to give in any case, having regard to the urgent needs 
of home agriculture, and then, with this earnest of its good 
will, proceed to direct negotiations with the Dominions with 
a view to the further extension, consolidation, and stabiliza- 
tion of the whole preferential system in a series of agreements 
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for terms of years based both on specific mutual concessions 
and on some agreed general rate of preference on unspecified 
items. 

On the British Government Mr. Bennett’s speech fell like 
a bombshell. They had expected to meet with suggestions 
that preference might be considered, and were prepared, 
kindly but firmly, to turn them down. But this direct demand 
that they should say “ yes” or “no” to a principle, and the 
unmistakeable warning that “no” would inevitably lead, 
before long, to the loss of existing preferences, took them 
completely aback. There is no doubt that in certain quarters 
in the Cabinet there is a recognition of the seriousness of the 
political as well as of the economic consequences of rejection, 
and a disposition to find some way of meeting Mr. Bennett’s 
offer. But the majority have evidently hardened their hearts. 
Mr. Snowden’s rejoinder in private session to the whole 
Dominion case is believed to have equalled, in dogmatic 
arrogance and acridity, his best performances in the House 
of Commons, and in his speech at Manchester on October 20th, 
after declaring that no Government in which he was in charge 
of the national finances would ever give serious consideration 
even to a revenue tariff, and that any kind of acceptance of 
the Dominion proposals would be the “ slippery slope which 
leads to the bottomless pit,’” he announced that it remains 
the policy of the Government to refuse support to any 
proposal which involves the taxation of food or raw materials. 
The public references of Mr. Alexander and Mr. Graham to 
the subject of any change in our fiscal system, while less 
intemperate in form, have been no less definite. The flag of 
folly is firmly nailed to the mast of disaster. _ 

Meanwhile the experts have been turned on to pick holes 
in Mr. Bennett’s proposals, and the Conference itself, in 
committee, has been invited to study quotas, import boards, 
bulk purchase, and all the other alternatives by which 
preference might be given without duties. To discuss bulk 
purchase and import boards here is hardly necessary, in view 
of the very definite objection already expressed on the Domin- 
ion side. But it is worth while pointing out that whatever 
the merits or defects of such schemes they have not, in them- 
selves, any preferential effect, and can only have such an 
effect if the purchasing authority is instructed to give a 
definite preference. In other words, they are at least as open 
to the criticism that they involve the taxing of the people’s 
food as any scheme based on duties. 

The case of the quota is somewhat different, for it is a 
form of preference which works, not by a fiscal differentiation 
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aimed at securing for the producer a larger and more assured 
market, but by a guarantee of the volume of the market 
calculated to give not only security but also reasonable 
stability of price. Where the quota is greater than the 
existing supply, as it presumably would be in the case of 
British wheat, its effect as a guarantee to the grower, both of 
an assured market and of a good price, is most marked. Its 
advantage to the producer in such a case as that of Canadian 
wheat, where the total production is already in excess of the 
United Kingdom consumption, would lie in the reduction of 
the surplus which has to be sold in the world market, and in 
the security it affords in the British market against dumping 
or even very sharp falls in competitive price. In a year like 
1929 a quota, if large enough, would probably have suited 
Canada better than a moderate duty. 

A strong argument in favour of a quota system is 
that, if it is in any case required to deal with the home wheat 
situation, its extension to Empire wheat would require no 
new machinery. In any event, it is essential to remember 
that a quota system is really only workable under certain 
very special conditions. The article itself must be of a uniform 
quality or fall into a few definite grades. It must be im- 
ported through a very few firms which can easily be induced 
to co-operate and work the scheme themselves. Wheat and 
sugar are almost the only foodstuffs which fulfil the necessary 
conditions. These are, indeed, much more easily fulfilled in 
the case of metals and other raw materials, and it is on that 
side that the use of the quota as a method of giving preference 
is, perhaps, more likely ultimately to find extension than 
on any other. As far as the immediate present situation and 
the setting up of a system of preference to help Dominion 
agricultural produce generally is concerned, it can only 
occupy a relatively small part of the picture. 

The negative attitude of the present Socialist Government, 
and the consequent prospect of the Conference being a failure, 
so far at least as any progress in Imperial economic co- 
operation is concerned, makes it imperative that there should 
be no misunderstanding as to the position of any alternative 
Government that might come into power in the near future. 
With wise promptitude Mr. Baldwin followed up Mr. Bennett’s 
speech by immediately issuing a statement in which, on 
behalf of his party, he wholeheartedly accepted Mr. Bennett’s 
principle (i.e. the principle of effective mutual preference), 
and announced that a programme based upon that principle 
and upon the outcome of the Conference would be laid before 
the electorate for definite and final acceptance. In other 
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words, Mr. Baldwin took advantage of Mr. Bennett’s clear 
lead in order to drop the referendum and second election, and 
to claim a free hand to give immediate effect to any agree- 
ments on Imperial Preference which might be arrived at— 
agreements which, from the very nature of the case, must 
involve duties on foodstuffs. 

This statement, removing, as it did, any really important 
difference of policy between Mr. Baldwin an Lord Beaver- 
brook, should, in a world governed by pure reason, have 
brought about a general reunion of all the forces inspired by 
the ideal of Empire economic co-operation. But the world of 
politics is not always so governed. Mr. Bennett, in his 
speech, had remarked that Empire Free Trade, using the 
phrase in its literal sense, was neither possible nor desirable. 
This statement, not unnatural, perhaps, in view of the mis- 
understandings to which Lord Beaverbrook’s slogan has 
lent itself in the Dominions, was obviously somewhat em- 
barrassing to the latter. Its deliberate repetition in Mr. 
Baldwin’s pronouncement was unfortunate. Lord Beaver- 
brook laid himself out for immediate reprisals, and his 
opportunity was not long in coming. 

On October 16th Mr. Baldwin followed up his first 
declaration by a fuller statement of Unionist policy which he 
had framed in consultation with some of his colleagues. 
The more general aspects of that statement need not detain 
us here. The portion which dealt with Imperial Preference 
was, in substance and implication, all that could be desired. 
Accepting the principle, Mr. Baldwin declared his determina- 
tion to extend its scope to the utmost limit, ruling out no 
method which offered a favourable prospect of achieving that 
purpose. But the actual form of the statement, embodying, 
as it did, a detailed vindication of the quota system for 
wheat, and nowhere saying explicitly that the greater part of 
the field would, in practice, have to be dealt with by the 
method of duty, even if a quota for wheat proved acceptable 
to the Dominions, created a very general impression that 
Mr. Baldwin had gone back a little from his previous state- 
ment and was, like the Government, mainly engaged in 
hunting for alternatives rather than facing the fact that 
Imperial Preference involves duties on foreign foodstuffs. 
The only consequence of the ambiguous phraseology of the 
new statement was that Mr. Baldwin was pilloried in next 
morning’s Daily Herald as the unscrupulous taxer of Mrs. 
Everywoman’s larder, and in the Daily Express as the double- 
dyed traitor to the cause of food taxes. To add to the 
confusion, Lord Brentford chose the very day on which Mr. 
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Baldwin’s advocacy of a wheat quota was published for a 
spirited denunciation of the whole quota system, which he 
apparently identified with bulk purchase and import boards. 

For the venue of his attack Lord Beaverbrook has natur- 
ally selected South Paddington, and has put forward his 
often-threatened and often-postponed Empire Crusade candi- 
date in the shape of Admiral Taylor. In this constitu- 
ency, left vacant by the untimely death of Commodore King— 
a great loss to his party and to parliamentary life as well 
as to his friends—an estimable local politician, Sir Herbert 
Lidiard, was duly adopted as the official Conservative 
candidate. Beginning by declaring that his zeal for Empire 
Free Trade was only excelled by his loyalty to the Party, he 
was frightened by the vigorous heckling of Empire Crusaders 
into saying that he would vote for his fiscal convictions 
even against the Conservative Whips. To vote against the 
Party Whips, on occasion, is a right which every member is 
entitled to claim for himself, and in this case the rebellion was 
purely hypothetical. Even if the official policy of the Party 
had remained unchanged, the situation could hardly have 
arisen—the Whips would have left it to the other side to 
defeat such a motion. FE_owever, Party Headquarters decided 
to take his answer as a going over to the rival camp and 
excommunicated him. To make peace the poor man, in 
his election address, once more accentuated his Party loyalty 
in a form that once more dissatisfied Lord Beaverbrook. 

So now, though the original issue has in fact disappeared, 
there are to be two candidates to expound to the electors of 
South Paddington the same case for Empire economic co- 
operation, each concerned to extract the true meaning out of 
the cautious ambiguity or the misleading precision of their 
leaders’ statements and slogans. But while nominally a 
contest in exegesis, the real issue in South Paddington has 
become a personal one: for or against Mr. Baldwin. That aspect 
of it has been emphasized by Lord Rothermere, who has now 
thrown his weight into the scale in favour of Admiral Taylor, 
to the pained surprise of the disconsolate lady candidate of 
the United Empire Party, who points out that she has 
faithfully advocated all Lord Rothermere’s (pre-Hitlerite) 
eight points of policy, and has no desire to fade out of the 
picture. 

These excursions and alarums in Paddington, and the busy 
hum of gossip and intrigue in clubs and other places where 
politicians meet together, would be wholly diverting if it were 
not for two very simple but serious facts. The first is that 
the whole future of this country and of the Empire is, as 
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Mr. Bennett has rightly insisted, at stake upon our decision 
at this Conference or, at any rate, in the next few months. 
The other is that if the Government has made up its mind, 
as appears unfortunately to be only too probable, to refuse 
co-operation, its followers and allies will embark, without 
delay and without scruple, upon an all-out campaign against 
“‘taxing the food of the people.” It would be idle to mini- 
mize the formidable character of such a campaign, even in 
the general débdcle of Free Trade. It can be defeated, but not, 
on the one side, by the intimidation of nervous candidates 
into shouting for food duties, nor, on the other, by insistence 
upon strict disciplinary adhesion to ambiguous commands. 
It can only be defeated by a clear exposition of a policy of 
action based on a comprehensive principle, and by a united 
and sustained effort on the part of all who agree with the 
policy, to educate the electorate. That is the real job, and 
it is time we stopped quarrelling and got busy with it. 


L. S. AMERY 


P.S.—Since the above was written the situation has, or should 
have been, cleared up by the offer made by Lord Beaverbrook 
on October 20th and by Mr. Baldwin’s reply. The basis on 
which Lord Beaverbrook suggested that unity could be re- 
stored was that both he and Mr. Baldwin, equally accepting 
the offer of the Dominions, should leave its interpretation to 
the Dominion Prime Ministers. Mr. Baldwin’s answer, while 
declining “‘ to delegate to the Dominions the decision in regard 
to matters which involve domestic taxation,’”’ made it abso- 
lutely clear that the quota system was only suggested with 
regard to wheat because it appeared to offer definite advan- 
tages in this particular instance, but that he was in no way 
wedded to it if there were objections to it from the Dominion 
point of view. Referring to Lord Beaverbrook’s declaration 
in February last that he would welcome Mr. Baldwin’s return 
if it were with free hands, and if the pledge in regard to food 
taxes were withdrawn, he concluded as follows: 


** You will see from what I have said that I am asking the 
country to give me a completely free hand to discuss with the 
Dominions all the alternative methods, including taxes on 
foreign foodstuffs, by which our common object may be 
achieved, and I ask you whether you are prepared in these 
circumstances to stand by your declaration which you made 
a few months ago.” 
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FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON “SUCCESS” 


In the article ‘““Success—Where is it?”’ in the National Review 
for October 1930 the fact was emphasized that the result 
of the London Naval Treaty did not lead to a general 
reduction, but to an increase, of naval armaments; the only 
country committed to a reduction being Great Britain. 
There are many who hold the opinion that little good results 
from International Conferences on the delicate subject of 
the limitation of Defence Forces, and the result of the 
London Naval Treaty goes far to prove the soundness of 
this view. The conference at Geneva a few years ago did 
not advance the cause of peace; it did not influence the 
nations concerned to think and talk in terms of peace and 
not of war; it did not produce a sense of security. In the 
world generally, the effect of the London Conference has 
been akin to that held at Geneva; it has led to more talk 
of war, and it has produced a greater sense of insecurity 
not only in this country but among other nations. 

Strategical questions, which are inseparable from defence 
problems, lurk behind most of these negotiations, and 
strategy is best left undiscussed at International Conferences 
if friendship is not to be strained. 

“It is not for us to mind the affairs of State, but to 
stop foreigners from fooling us,” said Admiral Blake to his 
captains, in 1649, when they wished to revolt as a protest 
against the policy being followed by the Commonwealth; and 
it is not for statesmen, who think politically and have no 
expert knowledge, to conduct personal negotiations, as Mr. 
MacDonald did last year in the United States, which, if the 
Press reports were correct, dealt with the strength of our 
main line of defence. 

Two of the nations concerned in the Treaty, France and 
Italy, are striving to increase their fleets, and strong protests 
against the ratification of the Treaty have been made in the 
countries of the other three contracting parties, the United 
States, Japan, and Great Britain. 

The increase in the fleets of France and Italy must, 
obviously, have the effect of rendering the problem of the 
Mediterranean more acute; it is in some ways a matter of 
grave concern to us and one which we cannot ignore. 

In the case of Great Britain opposition to ratification is 
based on sound reasoning. The terms of the Treaty are 
rightly considered, by those qualified to judge, to be a 
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serious menace to the safety of the Empire, which, unlike 
that of the other countries concerned, is entirely dependent 
on sea-power for its existence. Secondly, the reduction of 
the legitimate means of defence below safe limits may easily 
produce a state of things that will lead to that very war 
which all are so anxious to avoid. Those pacifists who, 
before the Great War, led our late enemies to believe we 
would never fight, and those who now preach that war is 
not for us in future, have much to answer for. Such talk 
produces war. Such people omit to realize that there is 
just one thing that no Treaty, no Pact, no Gesture, no power 
on earth can ever change, and that is human nature. 
Human nature being what it is, no sane man would arbi- 
trarily rule out war as impossible. 

In Japan, the opposition to the Treaty was launched by 
the Naval Staff and supported, for a time, by the Privy 
Council. In September, however, the Special Investigation 
Committee of the Privy Council decided to recommend 
adherence to the Treaty, although it criticized the procedure 
followed by the Government, and on October Ist the Privy 
Council, yielding to the pressure of party government, 
approved the ratification of the Treaty, but called the 
attention of the Government to its pledge to provide 
adequate defence. The ratification appears, therefore, to 
have been treated as a party, rather than a national, 
question. 

The opposition to ratification in the United States would 
appear to have been engineered by those who desired to 
reap self-advertisement and those who hold the opinion 
that, in all things spectacular, their country must be “ top 
dog,” cost what it may. The opposition was, however, 
overcome by that section of the people who were honest 
enough to admit that the striving after “parity” was 
promoted by ambition and not necessity. The Senate of 
the United States ratified the Treaty on July 21st. 

The United States, in obtaining so-called “ parity”? with 
Great Britain, has in reality obtained undoubted superiority, 
owing to our naval commitments being world-wide, whereas 
their ships can be mainly concentrated in Home Waters 
without the sacrifice of security. If desired the United 
States will be able to concentrate a fleet, in their Home 
Waters, of a size far greater numerically, especially in 
cruisers, than it would be possible for Great Britain to con- 
centrate without withdrawing cruisers from their multi- 
— and multitudinous duties in outlying parts of the 
world. 
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M. Dumesnil, the French Minister of Marine, is reported 
as having made the following statement to a representative 
of the Journal before meeting Mr. Alexander in Paris in 
September last: 


“France is the second Colonial Power in the world. 
Let us never forget that she comes immediately after Great 
Britain, and this obliges her to have sufficient naval forces 
to ensure the defence of her overseas possessions, as well as 
such forces as are indispensable to her for her own defence. 
It is this thesis that I energetically supported at the London 
Conference. Things have not changed since. Our right is 
incontestable.” (Sunday Times, September 14, 1930.) 


If our representatives at the Conference had also sup- 
ported this thesis, their position would have been impregnable. 

Those who support the Treaty would be well advised 
to give grave consideration to the word “ Parity.” The 
Treaty enforces parity in ships between ourselves and the 
United States. The naval defence forces of the two 
countries—one an Island nation which lives by the sea and 
the other a Continental nation which is wellnigh self- 
supporting—are to possess equal strength in battleships, 
cruisers, aircraft carriers, destroyers, and submarines. No 
mention is made of aircraft or of naval personnel. 

The crux of the situation, so far as we are concerned, lies 
in the matter of cruisers. The official result of the Treaty 
is that Great Britain and the United States are to have an 
equal cruiser strength; but owing to an inserted clause 
which limits Great Britain, but not the other Powers, to 
91,000 tons new construction during the next five years, 
we are prevented from replacing ships which elsewhere in 
the Treaty are ruled as “ over-age.” In effect, in a few 
short years many of our cruisers will be obsolete, but no 
such handicap need be experienced by the United States or 
Japan. No restrictions even as regards numbers are im- 
posed on France or Italy, and we as well as they have 
interests in the Mediterranean. 

It is not to be expected that every man in the street 
should know the duties allotted to each unit of a fleet, but 
without such knowledge no accurate appreciation can be 
formed of the exact effect of the Treaty. 

In times of peace, that is to say when we are not involved 
in hostilities with any maritime nation, many of our cruisers 
are employed on that always necessary police work. Their 
duty is to safeguard our ships which use the highways of the 
ocean, and by “showing the Flag” in outlying parts of the 
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world to assist and increase our trade and to maintain our 
prestige. In time of war the two main functions of cruisers 
are, to act as “‘ look-outs”’ for the battle fleet and to guard 
our overseas trade from attack by enemy vessels. 

The number of cruisers required to act as the “ eyes” of 
the fleet depends mainly on the size of the battle fleet itself; 
consequently, if two nations have a similar number of battle- 
ships (and parity between Great Britain and the United 
States in this particular respect was produced at the 
Washington Conference), they will require a similar number 
of cruisers attached to that battle fleet if the constitution 
of the fleet is to be efficient for fighting purposes. When, 
however, one nation depends for its very existence on the 
safety of the highways of the ocean, and its rival is more or 
less self-supporting, any question of parity in cruisers is to 
the disadvantage of the former. The self-supporting nation, 
being indifferent to constant and regular supplies from over- 
seas, could afford to concentrate a large proportion of its 
cruiser strength with the main fleet without affecting 
security; whereas an Island nation could only maintain its 
main fleet at an equal strength by withdrawing its cruisers 
from the Trade Routes at the risk of starvation. 

To an Island nation the highways of the ocean can, in 
time of war, be compared to the arteries of the human 
body—a severance at any point is dangerous and may prove 
fatal. Extensive damage, even defeat, could be our portion 
without any meeting of the main fleets. 

We learned to our cost in the Great War that a very large 
number of cruisers is required to locate and deal with even 
one enemy raiding cruiser, if supplies are to be maintained. 
A naval force when at sea is ‘“‘lost”; no one need know 
where it is. Our Trade Routes are vulnerable at many 
points, and no one would know where the blow would fall 
if even one enemy cruiser was at large. In the unfortunate 
event of Great Britain being at war with any nation, not 
dependent on seaborne supplies, which possessed a cruiser 
force equal to her own, it would be wellnigh impossible to 
protect seaborne trade without rendering the main fleet 
impotent by withdrawing its ‘‘ eyes.” 

The above, be it noted, is by no means the only danger 
of this so-called “ parity.” The Treaty does not provide 
for a specified number of cruisers but a specified total tonnage, 
which can be distributed among a large number of small 
cruisers or a smaller number of powerful ones. If small 
eruisers—the ‘“‘eyes”’ of the fleet—be dispensed with, the 
tonnage thus saved can be used to build more powerful 
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cruisers for trade destruction, or trade protection. How 
can these “eyes”’ be dispensed with without affecting the 
fighting efficiency of the main fleet to any considerable 
extent? By substituting aircraft. 

It is true that under certain atmospheric conditions 
aircraft have been found very inferior to cruisers as ‘‘ look- 
outs,” and few experienced naval commanders would care 
to substitute aircraft for cruisers. The ideal is a combina- 
tion of the two. In our own case, however, the Admiralty 
is unfortunately not allowed to deal with air matters, 
although aircraft should be considered as much a fleet 
unit as submarines. But even so the time may not be far 
distant when aircraft can relieve cruisers of much of their 
duty with the main fleet. In short, when we are dealing 
with the several units which go to the making of a fighting 
fleet, we should not eliminate aircraft. Yet, and this is 
important, no mention is made of fleet aircraft in the 
Treaty. Is this “parity”? Such an omission invites a 
race in armaments—the prevention of which was the main 
reason for holding the Conference—a race in the building 
of aircraft which can release cruisers for other work. At 
the present moment two battle airships, which are intended 
for service with the main fleet, are being built to the order 
of the United States. 

Again, the Treaty imposes no limit on naval personnel. 
Our naval personnel has already been reduced to a danger 
point, whereas that of the United States has been, and is 
being, increased. Is this “parity”? It is “the man 
behind the gun”’ who counts. A warship is useless without 
trained men to man her, and several years are necessary 
to produce expert naval ranks and ratings. We should be 
thankful that we are a nation still endowed with sea sense 
and sea courage, and that high wages alone will not make a 
man a seaman. 

There are many who will hold the opinion that the above 
remarks presuppose war being possible between Great 
Britain and the United States, whereas such a war is, they 
declare, “‘ unthinkable.’ Such a calamity is, of course, 
improbable, but little in this wicked world is impossible, 
and the improbable will not be made impossible by refusing 
to consider the pros and cons. 

There are those who talk as if the world was now faced 
with perpetual peace. We all want peace, but it will not be 
obtained by merely talking about it and declaring war to 
be ‘‘ unthinkable.”” Peace may be obtained or, to be more 
accurate, war may be prevented by maintaining defence 
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forces of sufficient strength, and no more, to provide security, 
and by pursuing a policy which will ensure these forces being 
used in the right and not in the wrong way. 

History has an irritating habit of repeating itself, 
especially in the matter of post-war apathy towards the 
fighting services. Time alone can show whether we shall 
again find ourselves faced with such danger that we shall 
be forced to resort to a “ panic” programme of building 
to save our country and empire from destruction. 


J. E. T. HARPER 


DUMPING BY THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


Two very significant items of news appeared quite recently 
in the columns of the Daily Herald, which, in spite of recent 
changes, may still be regarded as the official mouthpiece 
of Socialist and trade-union opinion in this country. One 
was in a speech made by that very important trade-union 
leader, Mr. Ernest Bevin, at the Nottingham Trade Union 
Congress. He said that ‘he had had a complaint that 
Russia was dumping here goods manufactured for little 
or no wages, but only for food.” The other was in a 
message from the Daily Herald’s correspondent in Moscow, 
stating that “‘in the last few days bread queues have 
reappeared after two years’ absence.” He further added 
that “this is particularly aggravating to the population 
because everybody knows that the harvest is good, and 
that the Soviet is exporting considerable quantities of 
grain.” 

These two passages from the Daily Herald draw 
attention to a very remarkable phenomenon of Russian 
foreign trade, which may very well prove to contain a 
serious menace for our own industries, and those of other 
nations. Mr. Bevin was perfectly correct. The Soviet 
Government is engaged in a highly organized and world- 
wide campaign of systematic dumping in the world’s 
markets, unprecedented in its scale, particularly as Russia 
to-day is in a state of economic chaos, as there is an acute 
shortage inside the Soviet State of the very goods that 
are being dumped abroad, and as the men and women 
employed in their production and transport work long 
hours for low wages under incredibly bad conditions, 
overawed by what Lenin himself called a “ merciless 
dictatorship.” Before considering the underlying motives 
of the Soviet dumping campaign, it is necessary to examine 
the facts of its extent, particularly as they apply to Britain, 
or affect British interests; the economics of Soviet foreign 
trade; the state of supplies within Russia, and the 
condition of the Russian workers. 

It is perhaps as well to lay down quite clearly what 
“dumping” is, and surely the clearest and most authori- 
tative definition was that contained in the memorandum 
prepared by Professor Jacob Viner, of the Chicago 
University, for the Preparatory Committee of the 
International Economic Conference at Geneva in 1926. 
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He stated that “the term dumping is used by the more 
careful writers to signify sales for export at lower prices 
than those charged at the same time, and under like 
conditions to buyers for the domestic market.” This 
definition fits precisely what the Soviet Government is 
doing to-day. On September 22nd, grain prices on the 
Baltic Exchange reached record low levels for the post-war 
period, the root-cause being the dumping of considerable 
quantities of Russian wheat, coupled with the knowledge 
that the dumping was likely to continue at any rate until 
next March. During September, Russian wheat was being 
offered on the Baltic Exchange at 30s. a quarter. British 
farmers, if they have to sell at that price, are losing about 
25s. a quarter on what it cost them to produce. The 
large sales of Russian grain also depressed the prices of 
American imports, yet a few weeks before there had been 
talk of the United States organizing relief for the starving 
population of Russia. It has been said by Soviet apologists 
that only small quantities of Russian wheat have been 
sent to this country, and that the “dumping story is a 
scare.” The statements of reliable authorities show, on 
the contrary, that the Soviet Government has made freight 
contracts to export at the least six million quarters of 
wheat before July 1931, and that about a fourth of this 
will come to Britain. 

Established in offices in Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
is the Russo-British Grain Export Company, Ltd., the 
British office of the Soviet grain export concern, 
** Exportkhleb.” The principal shareholders are Arcos 
Limited, Centrosoyus (England) Limited, Exportkhleb, 
and, perhaps the most interesting of all, the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. The Society actually has the largest 
individual shareholding, just over 29 per cent. of the 
capital. Not a few British agricultural labourers and 
their wives are shareholders in the “co-ops,” for they 
have been built up on the wages of the workers. How, 
it may be asked, can the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
justify its association with a traffic which is a serious 
menace to the employment of British agricultural 
workers? It would be interesting to have the ex- 
planation of Mr. E. F. Wise, the Socialist Member 
of Parliament for East Leicester, and director of the 
Russo-British Grain Export Company, Ltd. It may be 
added that early in September 7,000 quarters of Russian 
wheat arrived at Leith, - consigned to the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
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Many other food products are being dumped all over 
the world. Russian eggs have been sold in Germany at 
60 roubles the case instead of the normal price of 76 roubles. 
Butter which is bought from the Russian peasants at 156 
roubles the quintal has been resold in London at 
151 roubles despite the cost of transport. Russian chickens 
are sold in Smithfield at 1s. each, Russian apples in Lambeth 
at 3d. per pound. In May and June last there was dumped 
into this country some 11,000 tons of Russian glucose, 
sold at prices of £5 and £6 per ton below the then current 
market values. Even our fruit growers are not immune 
from the activities of the Soviet dumpers. According to 
the Secretary of the Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Association, 
the Russians were selling fruit pulp at £12 a ton, what 
it cost them to produce. Result—British raspberries, 
currants, and plums, one of the finest crops on record, 
were left to rot in the fields and orchards. 

It is not only food products that are being dumped. 
In Belgium three match factories have been forced to 
close down as the result of the competition of Soviet 
matches sold at 15 per cent. below the normal price. In 
Riga the Soviet recently sold for cash a parcel of tin 
bought by them in Poland for a much higher price but 
at twelve months’ credit. More than 500 tons of Soviet 
soap has been dumped into Britain during the past few 
months, and sold at a price as much as £13 a ton below 
that obtained by a comparable grade of British soap. At 
the same time Russia is making a dead-set at British 
coal markets abroad, having spent £1,161,459 in 1926 
to finance the coal stoppage, which so seriously undermined 
our hold upon those markets. The c.if. price of Russian 
anthracite in the Italian market is 2s. per ton lower than 
Welsh, although the freight rate is 2s. per ton greater 
than that borne by British coal. A cargo of Russian 
slack was recently sold in Halifax at 54 dollars a ton, 
and, as the freight is 4 dollars, it is estimated that the 
coal is put on board at Mariupol, the Soviet coal port, 
at about 14 dollars, or 6s. a ton. But the railway rate 
from the pits is 2-30 roubles, or 4s. 9d. per ton, so the 
pithead price works out at ls. 3d. per ton! 

The British export market for cotton goods in Asia 
is now seriously threatened by Soviet dumping. In 
1925-26 British exports of cotton tissues to Persia were 
valued at £3,320,000; in 1928-29 at £1,240,000. Russian 
exports of the same goods to Persia rose from £580,000 
in 1925-26 to £2,160,000 in 1928-29. By compelling 
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Persian exporters to take Russian goods in payment, and 
by selling at uneconomic prices, the proportion of Russian 
imports went up from 23-4 per cent. in 1926-27 to 38-4 
per cent. two years later. A similar situation exists in 
Chinese Turkestan, where imports from and exports to 
India decline more and more every year, while the 
markets are flooded with Russian goods sold at prices 
considerably lower than those prevailing in adjoining Soviet 
territory. In Tientsin, Soviet agents are reported as 
actually offering British manufactures, presumably obtained 
on long credit, to Manchurian importers at 10 to 15 per 
cent. below cost. It is not improbable that many 
Lancashire textile workers who are walking the streets 
to-day and suffering from unemployment are wearing 
shirts made of Russian cotton goods dumped on the British 
market at uneconomic prices. When these men collect 
in the market-places they are harangued by Communist 
speakers instructed and financed by Moscow, who advise 
them to carry on an agitation destined to bring about 
the destruction of the industries in which they were 
accustomed to earn their living. 

The theory generally advanced by the spokesman of 
the Soviet Government is that Russia must export goods 
almost at any cost in order to obtain funds in foreign 
countries with which to purchase machinery, etc., for the 
reconditioning of Russian industry, and the development 
and completion of the Five-Year Plan. At the same time 
the Soviet Government endeavours, by every means in 
its power, to obtain credits abroad either from foreign 
Governments (as, for instance, under our Trade Facilities 
Act) or from the individual firms with whom it does 
business. In these circumstances the published statistics 
of Russian foreign trade are extremely interesting. 

According to the Soviet Union Year Book for 1930 
“Soviet purchases in Great Britain during the period 
1920-29 have amounted to £113,017,000, and Soviet sales 
during the same period to £165,408,000, the trade balance 
in favour of the Soviet Union thus being £52,391,000.” 
‘In accordance with the figures supplied by the Soviet 
trading organizations in this country the invisible exports 
of Great Britian amounted for the period 1920-29 to about 
£27,500,000.” So “The Anglo-Soviet balance of payment 
for the years 1920-29 shows a balance in favour of the 
Soviet Union of approximately £25,000,000.”’ 

An examination of the figures for other countries not 
only shows that in each of its last three industrial years 
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the Soviet Government had a favourable total trade 
balance, but suggests that the favourable balance accumu- 
lated in Great Britain is largely used, not to extend the 
Russian trade with this country, but to liquidate the 
unfavourable balance with the United States. If European 
countries can be persuaded to accept large quantities of 
Soviet goods at dumping prices, the Soviet is thereby 
provided with foreign currency which it can utilize in 
America—thus avoiding exchange transactions in its own 
currency, which would almost certainly not stand the 
strain—while it appeals in forma pauperis to European 
Governments for loans or credits to enable it to purchase 
such goods as it requires from their countries. 

As the Soviet dumping campaign grows greater, so 
do supplies decrease, and prices rise within Russia. A 
Soviet chicken costs ls. in London and 20s. in Moscow. 
Russian apples are 3d. a lb. in Lambeth, but 6s. a lb. in 
Leningrad. These are figures given by two independent 
Socialist observers, Mr. J. Toole, M.P., and Mr. Emrys 
Hughes of Forward, who recently returned from Russia. 
Of Leningrad Mr. Hughes said: “There are no bright fruit 
shops, no big butchers’ shops . . . no gaily coloured dresses 
in the shop-windows, only a few old-fashioned wax models 
which stress the emptiness and bareness, and outside 
the shops that are open there are long queues of women 
and men . .. one wonders how long in times of peace a 
Government would last in Britain under which the people 
had to wait outside shops for hours at a time in order to 
get bread and meat.” 

A study of the accounts of Messrs. Toole and Hughes 
of conditions in Russia to-day, side by side with official 
Soviet trade statistics, betrays an amazing state of affairs. 
Manual workers under Sovietism get 2 lb. of black bread 
a day, and clerical workers 1 lb. a day. Details of Russian 
grain sales in Britain have been given already, and it may 
be added that Soviet cereal exports amounted to 18-8 
million roubles in worth in 1928-29, and to 10-3 million 
roubles in the first three months of 1929-30. There is 
a Soviet organization, Selosoyus Limited, for selling Russian 
butter and dairy products in Britain, and in 1928-29 
33:7 million roubles’ worth of butter was exported. The 
average ration of butter in Moscow is barely } lb. a month, 
and Mr. Hughes found that in August most people were 
going without butter, eggs, or cheese. Butter is 16s. to 
18s. a lb., when obtainable. Eggs are 84d. each, but 
27-7 million roubles’ worth was exported in 1928-29, 
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and, as has been shown, sold at uneconomic prices 
abroad. Sugar is scarce, and Mr. Hughes found that 
“there are no chocolate or toffee shops anywhere.” Last 
year Russia exported 35 million roubles’ worth of sugar, 
and the “‘ Mosselprom ”’ is selling large quantities of cheap 
confectionery in Britain through the medium of Arcos. 
Although Russia exports dairy products, milk is unobtain- 
able in the Leningrad Co-operative Stores, all being kept 
for the hospitals and children. Russians used to flavour 
their tea with lemon, but no lemons have been on sale 
in Moscow or Leningrad for the past two years. The 
tea ration is 4 oz. a month, and the price is 13s. 6d. a lb. 
With the Soviet Government dumping large quantities of 
food products abroad, Mr. Hughes found that the main diet 
of the Russian workers was rye bread, cabbage soup, porridge 
made out of meal, and weak tea! Cheap Russian cotton 
goods have been dumped into Lancashire, but in Russia 
a pair of cotton trousers costs 20s., and a cotton suit from 
£6 to £8 upwards. Textile piece goods exports from Russia 
in 1928-29 were valued at 51-3 million roubles. The 
German market is full of Russian-made rubber goloshes, 
yet the ration at a Moscow factory is one pair in five 
days for every 30 operatives. So it is with almost every 
Russian product. Acute shortage and terribly high prices 
within the Soviet State, large-scale dumping abroad. 

Labour conditions must also be taken into consideration. 
One does not know how the members of Co-operative 
Societies feel about consuming Soviet wheat, having regard 
to the food queues in Moscow, but the political supporters 
of the Government must surely be uneasy in their con- 
sciences about the conditions under which Soviet goods 
are produced. 

It is reported that in many steamers arriving at 
Hartlepool with timber loaded at the Russian ports 
messages telling of the sufferings of those whose forced 
labour is used to load the ships are found scrawled on 
pit-props. An eyewitness of this forced labour at Arch- 
angel tells of a conversation with one of the labourers, 
and learned that their wage was 35 kopecks (about 83d.) 
per day. This in a place where tea or coffee was 13s. 
per lb., butter 9s. a lb., and a tin of condensed milk 3s. 6d. 
According to another eyewitness, the daily hours of labour 
in Archangel are sixteen on and eight off one week, varied 
by eight on and sixteen off the next week. All able-bodied 
citizens have to work according to their capacity, 
including boys and girls aged nine. It is understood that 
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much of this timber is used in the manufacture of Soviet 
matches, and that these are obtainable in many co-operative 
stores in this country. It would be interesting to have 
the conscientious opinion of trade unionists and co-operators 
upon this forced labour. And, according to the Soviet 
journal T'rud, under a recent contract between the Pan- 
Ukrainian Committee and the Coal Union some 15,000 
agricultural workers “are placed in the most painful 
conditions, probably against their own desire and will.” 
Trud explains that these farm workers are bound down 
for a period of two years, and that if they leave their 
work before the termination of the contract they are treated 
as outcasts, and are not permitted to buy provisions or 
other goods. As regards general conditions, let Mr. Toole, 
Socialist Member for Salford, speak: “It will take 
generations to make the place sanitary, for the worst 
English slum does not issue a stench like parts of Leningrad 
and Moscow.” “I never saw a more dirty, unkempt, 
motley crowd than the Russian town dweller, or more 
beggars, mendicants, or drunks in the main streets of any 
city; and I have visited most cities in Europe and America.” 

These are the facts of what is probably the most amazing 
dumping campaign the world has ever known. But what 
is the motive? The supporters of the Soviet régime state 
that Russia must export goods at any price in order to 
obtain funds abroad to finance the already tottering Five- 
Year Plan. As already has been shown, the Soviet keeps 
large favourable trade balances in this and in most European 
countries, probably to pay for goods purchased in the 
United States, in full knowledge that the rouble would 
not stand the strain of transactions abroad. But there 
is another far more important underlying motive to the 
Soviet dumping campaign. Never must it be forgotten 
that the Soviet Government, the Politbureau of the 
Russian Communist Party, and the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International are a trinity working for 
one main aim, the destruction of Capitalism and the World 
Revolution. Propaganda is one weapon in the revolu- 
tionary campaign, dumping is another. The effect of 
dumping in this and other countries is to still further 
depress industry and increase unemployment and _ the 
discontent upon which Communism thrives. It is significant 
that the intensification of the Soviet dumping campaign 
should coincide with the Congress of the Red International 
of Labour Unions, and the issue of fresh orders to the 
Communist Party in this country. 
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Speaking at the Nottingham Trade Union Congress, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin observed that “of the propaganda for 
Russian trade, 10 per cent. is for the trade and 90 per cent. 
is Bolshevist propaganda.” Mr. Seymour Lowman, the 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury, recently 
put Moscow’s motive very concisely. He said: ‘* There 
is no longer any doubt that Russia, having failed to 
conquer the world by propaganda, and being too poor 
to conquer it by force of arms, now seeks to achieve the 
goal of a world-wide Bolshevik State through a programme 
of economic ruin. ... We are facing what amounts to 
a declaration of war.” 

The Soviet State Trust that is responsible for the 
dumping campaign, like all else in Russia, is ruled by the 
Politbureau of the Communist Party. It cares nothing 
for profits in the accepted term, still less for the sufferings 
of the Russian people. Its gain is the destruction of 
Capitalism throughout the world. It is true that we are 
faced with a declaration of war, but when will the British 
Government wake wp? 


J. BAKER WHITE 


TRIALS 


IF you are of the clubbable sort, a gregarious human animal, 
you like to turn into your club occasionally to meet the 
males of your own age and tastes, or better still, with tastes 
and occupations so unlike your own, that every encounter 
with them is an adventure in itself. For a short space you 
can live their lives and adopt their interests, take part in 
their dangers, share their wealth and their luck good or ill, 
without any of the accompanying disadvantages that attend 
their diverse fortunes. To sit at lunch next a man just 
back from stalking tigers, or who has founded a huge busi- 
ness, or is about to attend a critical Cabinet meeting, or is 
one of the Big Four at Scotland Yard—to lunch, I repeat, 
next one of these, or, indeed, next anyone you know who 
has had experiences out of the common, is sauce to your 
meat and lends a touch of colour to your own less eventful 
career. Those who belong to Clubland are of infinite 
variety—bores, excruciating ones, to be avoided at all 
costs and at times with preposterous difficulty; pleasant, 
easy fellows, who with a sentence or two will improve your 
humour for the day; eccentrics, crusty bachelors—settled 
in a permanent groove, who will only wash in one particular 
basin and sit in one particular chair, who live the best part 
of the twenty-four hours in the Club and may one day die 
in it; pathetically lonely members, with dyspepsia or 
unhappy homes, with bullying departmental chiefs, or, 
maybe, with scarcely enough to keep up appearances. 
Sometimes, when the wind is in a certain quarter, con- 
fidences will be exchanged in some far corner of a large 
room over a pipe or cup of coffee, and a man will unbend 
and unbosom himself of disillusions that no one e’er has 
dreamed of. 

Such a one of my own age I remember meeting years 
ago. For a long time we had not spoken to one another, 
except for a passing greeting, although I had known him 
since boyhood and had often seen him in the ‘‘ Wanderers.” 
He would sometimes sit in an angle of the library, facing 
the wall, without reading, sunk deep in a chair, with eyes 
shut and his finely cut features fixed and serious, his mind 
obviously occupied with thoughts none too happy. I used 
to wonder what he was thinking about. He would remain 
like that for an hour at a time and then get up and leave 
the Club without looking at or speaking to anybody. Was 
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he contemplating a change of religion or a resignation, or 
had he perhaps been jilted or lost money? But he never 
confided in anyone that I knew of. Then one day I found 
myself in a chair quite near him, with only a small table 
between us. We had the place to ourselves, for it was a 
Saturday afternoon and the Club was empty. We 
exchanged commonplaces and I ordered some tea. I 
reminded him of the long years we had known one another 
and of the volume of water that had flowed under the bridge 
since first we met. He responded in friendly fashion to 
my advances and proceeded to talk quite freely. We got 
on to the subject of London as compared with the country, 
of holidays, of leisure, of the world in general. Gradually 
he became more intimate, the ice of reserve melted and he 
began to expound his philosophy of life. He had moved 
much in Society, had travelled a good deal, dabbled a little 
in literature, taken up various hobbies from time to time, 
but it had all ended in nothing, not even in matrimony. 
He had worked hard, too, for he was in one of the public 
Departments and was pulling himself slowly up the ladder. 
A gnawing discontent, a feeling of unutterable weariness 
and distaste had crept into his life. What did all this toil 
and restlessness amount to? It was all artificial, every 
particle of it. The longer you remained a slave to it, the 
more your vitality and sincerity became sapped. Life was 
too brief a story merely for that. It was essential that a 
man should escape from it in time, unless he was prepared 
to lose his very soul. In these days, however, unless you 
made up your mind to shake the dust off the soles of your 
feet and leave the world you had hitherto known, it was 
almost impossible to get back to Nature, to live with her, 
untormented by the claims and clamour of the age, to be 
able to think out the problem of your existence, to be at 
peace. He had had enough of trimming his humour to 
people he despised and loathed, of all the parasitical 
snobberies of everyday intercourse, of swallowing tainted 
air, of the endless routine of his profession. 

He was tired, so desperately tired of all the conventions 
and unrealities, all the futilities that he had to take seriously. 
They meant nothing, came to nothing, and soon he would 
be an old man with only the graveyard in front of him. 
And as he said this, seeming now almost to be addressing 
himself, he flung out his hands in a gesture of revolt, 
exclaiming—“ [Ive finished with it!” Every individual, 
he continued, whom circumstances had made a serf, should 
emancipate himself before it was too late, slip the shackles, 
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endure poverty rather than bonds, and this he was resolved 
to do, and his erstwhile kennel would know him no more. 
A man’s worst enemy was generally himself. He might 
conquer his other adversaries, beat them underfoot, circum- 
vent them, but against himself he was often powerless. 
Only in some deserted region could he grapple with this 
dreadful foe, where no other distractions would divert his 
attention from the supreme conflict. Alone with himself, 
he had more chance of trampling upon and crushing the 
life out of the devils that possessed him. It was often his 
only way out. Such a man must make up his mind to cut 
the painter, to escape from his environment and live practi- 
cally alone. Then, and then only, could he hope to be 
victorious, comparatively happy and at last at peace. 

I listened gravely and with sympathetic attention, but 
accepted this effusion with a private grain of salt, estimating 
at what I thought their proper value the momentary deci- 
sions sometimes come to when we are sorely tried, the 
resolves not to endure it any longer, to be quit of it all, to 
leave house and home one morning for ever, bringing the 
customary routine to an abrupt close, assuming another 
name and style and doffing our identity for good and all. 
I had heard it all before. In a few hours he would calm 
down, his normal habit of mind would reassert itself and 
he would look back upon this outburst with chagrin and 
annoyance. I did not see him again and heard shortly 
afterwards that he had gone to live abroad, when the whole 
incident of the conversation faded from my mind. 

Fifteen years passed, when one day I happened to be 
present at some sheep-dog trials in the North of England. 
If you have never witnessed any such, you have missed, 
not merely an enjoyable event of the country-side, but one 
of the most fascinating exhibitions of animal sagacity the 
world has to show. Of all dogs in the land the sheep- 
dog is probably the faithfullest, and the most intelligent and 
useful. Without his aid the shepherd would lose many a 
straying sheep and his labours would be increased tenfold. 
Indeed, without his dog he would be helpless in gathering 
the large flocks under his care. A good shepherd and a 
good dog are almost a single personality. They love and 
understand one another completely. Their object is the 
same. They are alone together for long stretches of time. 
They rest, work, and feed together. The dog is often the 
shepherd’s only companion; the shepherd the only comrade 
the dog has. The good dog worships his master with a 
blind devotion and obedience, while many a shepherd 
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would rather lose a couple of fingers than part with his 
tried and trusty friend. The dog knows when his master 
has something on his mind, when things have gone awry, 
and the master when the dog is uneasy, although no stranger 
would notice it, and he looks around for coming trouble. 
In all weathers they are out together, night and day; there 
are no holidays, nor any separations till death or old age 
parts them. It is knowledge of this that imparts special 
interest to the trials. Dozens of dogs with their owners 
arrive on the scene from far and near. The shepherd may 
have concerns outside his canine friend on an occasion like 
this—the glory of winning a prize, the purchase of a second 
dog, the sale, maybe, of a young one, the meeting with 
other professionals; but the only one for the dog is his 
master’s will and his approval or disapproval his only care. 

The test is a severe one. A couple of hurdles, set a 
few feet apart, are fixed about four hundred yards from 
where the shepherd takes his stand, two similar pairs a 
little nearer to the right and left, and a small hurdled pen 
just in front of him. On a flag being waved, four sheep are 
driven from a quarter of a mile away behind the first pair 
of hurdles, and when they reach a certain post, the dog gets 
a signal and off he goes. His duty is to work round behind 
the sheep and drive them through this first pair. When 
this is accomplished, he has to chase them round his master 
and then back the other way through the hurdles to the 
left and across the ground through the ones to the right. 
He next has to divide the flock into two couples, then to 
pen it, and lastly to single out the sheep marked with a 
red ribbon and keep it apart from the others. During all 
the time that the trial is in progress he is acting upon the 
instructions of the shepherd. Every move is governed by 
his master’s whistle, and for each there is a separate note— 
a long-drawn-out blast for “lie down,” others of different 
length and tone for “right,” “left,” “slow,” “fast,” 
“rush,” “straight,” and so on. An old, experienced dog 
will require much less guidance than a young one, and carry 
out the manceuvres with scarcely any assistance. But the 
majority are dependent on the shepherd’s signal and wait 
for every change of tactics until they have heard it. 

It was as bonny a day in early September as you could 
wish for, and the moor was at its loveliest. Sometimes it 
is sullen, with leaden skies walling it in, or sinister, when a 
storm is brewing and black, menacing cloud-masses are 
charging across its face. And I have seen the winter gales 
thrashing and torturing the heather till it looked like the 
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tresses on a Menad’s head. But on that afternoon the 
moor was a glowing sea of green and purple, wave upon 
wave and crest on crest. A torrent, rising in the high 
lands and leaping down the steep sides of a ravine, plunged 
through it, buffeting the boulders in its bed and tumbling 
and splashing through peat and bracken, and with many a 
cascade, till it reached the flatter country down below. 
It was an ideal spot for the trials, for some of the competitors 
came from rugged hill-sides and the broken character of 
the ground afforded the dogs a good opportunity of exhibit- 
ing their extraordinary skill. On a dark night the moor 
was wellnigh impassable for a stranger, so full of sharp 
rocks was it and unexpected pitfalls, and in places riven 
by deep clefts. Even in daytime after heavy rains, unless 
you picked your way carefully and watched your step, you 
might easily find yourself up to the waist in ice-cold water 
in some peaty, heather-hidden hole, for the ling grew nearly 
to the knees, often concealing the treacherous ground that 
lay beneath. But what a pure, invigorating air it was that 
played over that expanse of purple flower, unsullied by the 
breath of cities and fresh in the mouth as a mountain spring! 

A large crowd had gathered to witness the trials and 
were assembled on some rising ground facing the edge of 
the moor where they were to take place. The competitors 
stood apart with their dogs, waiting for the summons from 
the judges’ tent. There were dogs of varying size and 
colour, the majority of them small and somewhat slight 
of build, but with an alertness of mien that bespoke the 
keen intelligence behind it. The favourite hue seemed to 
be a mixture of black and white, a blend easily distinguish- 
able even at a considerable distance. Nan, Meg, Jess, Nell, 
Douce, Jean, and Queen were there, as well as Lad, Sweep, 
Don, Toss, Tip, and Spot—famous champions some of 
them, others no doubt champions of the future; a few of 
them old, experienced, and composed, but exceedingly wary 
as they sat awaiting their turn; others younger and more 
restless, as their ordeal, perhaps their first public one, drew 
nearer. Their owners bided by them, not conversing much 
among themselves, intent upon the proceedings, watchful, 
critical, perhaps jealous; men from near and far, from the 
hills and plains, from sheltered farms and bleak uplands 
—farmers, shepherds, breeders, dog-fanciers. You could 
tell by the cut of their jib the kind of folk they were— 
the smart coat and gaiters, the stout serviceable leggings 
and decent breech, the shabby coat and weatherbeaten hat. 
Some of them had an air of prosperity, self-satisfied citizens 
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of the world; others were lean, hungry-looking, and detached, 
men accustomed to solitude and desolate spots, to harsh 
winds and torrid suns, to long travel and protracted vigils. 

With what amazing intelligence and prompt obedience 
their dogs worked that afternoon! On the brow of the 
hill, in the distance against the horizon, the sheep would first 
be*seen and the dog would make a vast circumferential 
sweep to get behind them without their catching sight of 
him, speeding away to the right or left, with belly low to 
the ground, as though he were off in an altogether different 
direction. Then he would gradually wheel in, completing 
the semicircle when well in their rear. Through the hurdles 
he would drive the poor, silly wights, covering the ground 
in an incredibly short space of time, and finishing the test 
by dividing off the beribboned sheep from the rest of the 
flock. This last manceuvre is perhaps the cleverest of all. 
The sheep are huddled near the little pen and face the 
dog, while the shepherd stands by, pointing with his stick 
to the animal that has to be separated from the rest. The 
dog crouches within a few feet, fixing the marked sheep 
with venomous eyes and shifting his position with the 
flock as it moves round and round. Suddenly he dashes in 
and the former finds itself isolated from the rest, with the 
dog between. So swift, however, has the final movement 
been that, like a conjuring trick, the exact method of 
execution could not be detected. It is not possible to exag- 
gerate the evil concentration of expression on the dog’s 
face during this part of the trials, nor the terrified look of 
the marked sheep. Some say, with what truth is a moot 
point, that the dog mesmerizes his victim, so that, when 
he darts in, the sheep for that brief instant is paralysed 
and left stranded when the others stampede. Whatever the 
means employed, the power and skill displayed by the dog 
are almost uncanny, dominating, as he does, the witless 
creature by sheer terror. 

It was astonishing how slight a whistle could be heard 
by the dogs when they were yet a long distance off. The 
drawn-out signal was loud and emphatic, but the shorter, 
more delicate ones you would have regarded as incapable 
of distinction except by those quite near. Yet they were 
all heard and instantly obeyed. The dogs would drop like 
a stone hundreds of yards away or slowly creep along the 
ground, stalking their prey and crouching low. Or they 
would make a sudden rush and bark, or jump at a refractory 
sheep, taking care, however, never to bite it or tear the 
fleece. So many points would be allotted to a dog for 
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each section of the trial, and marks were also allowed for 
the skill and behaviour of the owner himself. If there were 
overmuch whistling or shouting or touching of the sheep, 
points were forfeited, although the dog might have done 
his duty to perfection. On the other hand, too much 
bustling of the flock, too wild a chase, would also count 
against a dog and perhaps lose him the competition, although 
the time taken over the trial might have been better than 
any. What was required was a combination of speed, 
judgment, determination, and sobriety, vast knowledge of 
the ovine temperament and perfect collusion between him 
and his master. 

It was towards the finish of the trials when the incident 
took place. A shepherd had taken up his position with his 
dog, ‘‘Fate,” beside him. He was a lanky fellow, getting 
on in years and shabbily attired. As the test proceeded, it 
was evident that the dog was an old one and knew the 
business well, for his owner had very little signalling to do. 
I was standing near the judges’ tent, somewhat apart from 
the rest of the crowd, and as the man passed me after the 
trial, he looked up. Never shall I forget it. He recognized 
me in a flash and I saw who he was. He dropped his stick 
and for a brief moment stared in my face. Then, flinging 
his hands out with a gesture of revolt, he recovered him- 
self and disappeared into the tent. As for myself, I moved 
off to another part of the ground and watched the remainder 
of the trials with my thoughts far away. Next day I 
picked up a local paper. It gave a lengthy account of the 
proceedings and a list of the prize-winners, laying stress 
on the importance of encouraging these competitions and 
lauding the enterprise of some of the competitors, who had 
journeyed long distances to attend. One man, who had 
taken a second prize, had come all the way from some 
isolated uplands, having started at six o’clock on the morning 
of the previous day, travelling the whole time in order to 
be present. His name was Luke Wilde, a well-known 
shepherd of the locality and the owner of “ Fate,” a dog 
that had done well on several other occasions. 

So that was what my fellow-member at the ‘‘ Wan- 
derers ’’ had done, and his words on that Saturday afternoon 
fifteen years ago again came back to me. Was he contented 
and at last at peace? I pictured his life in that out-of-way 
corner of England, alone with his dog and his thoughts... . 

It is a summer night and the stars are all about him, 
constellations beyond all guessing, distances beyond all 
human computation, and he can feel the plank he stands 
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on, this little planet, whirling in the immensity, a speck of 
dust caught up in some terrific eddy and hurled along for 
zons unimaginable, for purposes utterly unknown. Sirius 
is there, that mighty orb of raging fire, transcending our 
own luminary as an arc-lamp a farthing rushlight, yet so 
far off, it seems but a glittering pin-point in the Universe. 
Yet what is it to others whose light has not yet reached us; 
and what are these to others still whose light will come too 
late, when Earth is shivered, worn away, burnt up, no more 
a member of the heavenly host? How quiet it is! There 
is not even a nightjar to break the stillness. How remote 
Clubland seems and all human fever, how trifling and unim- 
portant! Yet how vast the intellect of man, reaching out 
beyond the stars towards the Infinite, winged and free in 
the midst of this stupendous mechanism, self-conscious, 
godlike! I can see him with his dog, faithful companion 
in his exile. What has he lost, what gained? Has he 
overcome the old, inveterate enemy and trampled him 
underfoot? Has he shaken off the ancient tyrannies that 
used to oppress him? Is there nothing now he wants? 
Or is there perhaps some newer thraldom, some yet deadlier 
foe, that he has met upon the hills and cannot escape from? 
Gradually, as I write this, his shape is becoming dimmer 
and fading from my sight. It is being swallowed up in 
the mists of things departed, and very soon of him and of 
“Fate” there will be nothing left but the merest wisp of 
memory. 
GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON 
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THREE FISHERS IN THE BUSH 


THE time is 8.30 p.m. on Boxing Day—midsummer. The 
temperature has been over 100° all the afternoon and is now 
90°, and humid at that. The place is that singularly un- 
attractive rendezvous the main Railway Station of Sydney, 
Australia. Enter, burdened with the impedimenta proper 
to a fishing holiday, three perspiring gentlemen ostensibly 
exhausted as the result of another year’s toil to keep the 
wolf away from their families, but actually suffering acutely 
from the effects of Christmas revels. Turkey and plum- 
pudding cannot be recommended with any confidence for 
the adult digestion in a tropic clime. Yet year after year 
Australia insists on wallowing in this traditional fare. 
Sic fortis Etruria crevit—but the process is a painful one. 

We are bound for a particular Paradise in the highlands 
that lie in the south of New South Wales, not very far from 
the source of that great river, the Murrumbidgee, by whose 
waters we camp yearly. It is wild country—a mass of low 
mountains covered with thick timber jumbled together as 
if they had been spilt out of a watering-can, and only occa- 
sionally flattening out into large plateaux which are covered 
in the summer with many-coloured everlasting daisies and 
green grass. ‘“‘Snow lease”’’ country is its official title. 
All the winter it lies deserted by man and beast, but in 
October it comes into its own. Winter’s snow brings 
summer’s grass and when the lowlands lie baked and drought- 
stricken, “ travelling mobs” of sheep and cattle make their 
way up to the snow leases and flourish there exceedingly. 
Through it winds the Murrumbidgee, picking its way 
delicately in the mountains in a bewildering corkscrew of 
twists and turns, and appearing suddenly in places where 
nobody would expect it to be. It takes an oldest inhabitant 
to fathom the geography of the district and there are very 
few of them. The fortunate result is that it is a part of the 
world into which the motor cannot penetrate far—fortunate, 
because, if it could, the fishing would very soon deteriorate. 
A little dynamite goes a long way in spoiling good dry-fly 
water and in Australia—a nation of campers and motorists 
—there are many thousand tourists who are no worse and 
no better than others of their kind elsewhere. Non 
ragioniam di lor. 

The train deposits us at Cooma, after a sweltering first 
few hours that turned in the early morning to a heavenly 
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coolth and steady rain, in time for breakfast and a visit 
to the local stationer’s shop—a stout and enterprising fellow 
and no mean fisherman himself, who carries a stock of 
Hardy’s flies and knows all the current season’s gossip. The 
rain continues and our faces lengthen. We have pitched 
camp in the rain before. The stationer says that the 
weather has definitely broken. A telephone message comes 
in from ’Erbert who is waiting with the camp equipment 
thirty miles away. It is raining hard, looks very bad, 
doubtful if we shall get through to the river; what about it? 
We pretend to hesitate, but it is only pretence. The rain 
will stop, there hasn’t been enough to matter, we’ve only 
got ten days, we must give it a try anyway. So on we go 
by car, thirty miles over a reasonable road to Adaminaby 
(you will not come across many place-names consisting of 
five consecutive short syllables) and arrive, still in the rain, 
to find the camp equipment gone on ahead to await us at 
*“* Railhead,” the point where the car must turn back, the 
city of Bugtown, ten miles on. 

Bugtown bulks largely on the map. It is marked in 
thick black letters. A highroad apparently passes through 
it and you would expect it to figure in the geography books 
complete with imports and exports. Actually it consists 
of one small hut, at first sight empty, whose sole inhabitants 
probably gave the town its name. But when they did it 
and at whose expense is hidden in the mists of time. 

But we all love Bugtown. It means that our holiday 
has really begun, that we leave the road which ends here 
and take to the Bush. The rain lifts as we approach it; 
our car laden heavily with baggage rockets dizzily from 
bump to hole (for the road dwindling to its close is no 
longer quite itself) and we cheer loudly as we _ perceive 
waiting for us by the gate the horses, the wagonette, and the 
incomparable ’Erbert. The gates of Paradise are before us. 

The horses may be dismissed briefly. They are not a 
permanent part of the outfit, but are borrowed each year 
from any of the Adaminaby locals who will lend them. 
This year’s pair have spent the spring in the wildest parts 
of the mountains dragging round salt for cattle-licks, so 
our journey should be child’s play for them. 

The wagonette is what dealers call a “ museum piece.” 
It has that Palaeolithic air about it that one noticed in the 
transport wagons of the French Army, which indeed it 
closely resembles. How much wire and string is by now 
incorporated in its fabric is a matter for debate: several 
yards of both are actually visible, apparently uniting vital 
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positions of the framework, and each journey means the 
addition of fresh bits. The resulting elasticity is very 
valuable and there have been no fatalities to date. Its 
capacity is infinite, its efficiency absolute, and its discomfort 
unsurpassed. During the winter hens roost in it, and but 
for our intervention once a year its days would long since 
have been numbered. As it is there is no apparent reason 
why it should not go on until it becomes a mere cat’s cradle 
of string. 

Lastly, consider ’Erbert. He is Australia. He is sixty- 
five years old, lean, lanky, and as fit as a fiddle. There is 
nothing that he has not done. He has been a professional 
runner in the great days of the sport, he has raced both as 
jockey and owner, he has played cricket in good company, 
and been a champion rifle-shot, he has been miner, mill- 
hand, drover, rabbit-trapper, sheepman, cattleman, poor- 
man, beggarman, and probably thief. He knows all the 
country round about as well as man can know it. He is 
the best company in the world and one of the best sports- 
men. His methods with trout are not those of the purist, 
but he never had a classical education. As a cook is he 
adequate, but not often spectacular. As the organizer and 
efficiency expert of the camp, we would back him for any 
sum against any battalion of Boy Scouts. He spends his 
life now in endeavours to make a living out of four thousand 
acres of rough country some thirty miles into the mountains 
from where we are. It is, to judge from what he says, the 
hardest of hard work and poorly rewarded. But it is his 
pleasure to take his holiday with us in this fashion. He 
works all the time for our comfort: nothing is ever left 
undone for our pleasure. We have always in the camp 
tables, towel-horses, cupboards, chairs, boot-racks, candle- 
sticks, a whole stores catalogue of luxuries, all manu- 
factured by ’Erbert out of thin air, and when our revels 
are ended for another twelve months he is the saddest of 
all at the parting. It is such Admirable Crichtons of the 
Bush who are the real Australians. 

Our reunion is enthusiastic, but there is no time to waste. 
The baggage we have brought is loaded on or attached by 
string to the wagonette, the car returns to civilization and 
we set out with light hearts for the last twelve miles of the 
journey. 

“To one who has been long in city pent” there is, 
theoretically, no tonic as good as travel in the Bush. The 
way lies into and up the mountains, two miles of corrugated 
track which alters every year as rains wash it away or winds 
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blow trees down on to it, steep as the side of a house and 
to-day lashed by a tearing wind. Up it wobbles the 
wagonette, leaping like a vehicle possessed from rock to 
rock, while ’Erbert addresses the horses in what he assures 
us is aboriginal patois and we three push wherever we can 
find a purchase. But, the summit once gained, the very 
worst is over and we have time to look about us. Behind 
and below us stretch endlessly mile after mile of rough hills 
caparisoned with gum-trees, dull olive-green fading to an 
intense dark blue under a very ugly-looking sky. In front 
is the plain, a vast plateau of green grass pied with “ ever- 
lastings,”’ rose, white and blue, and ringed with wooded 
hills. On the far verge is just visible the gap in the mountains 
which leads through it and down to our valley—only just 
visible because it appears to be raining very hard there. 
The wind on the plain is blowing a hurricane—a cold hurri- 
cane, for we are over four thousand feet up, and we all have 
to walk for the sake of the horses. On our right is a small 
clump of dead black trees. On them, startling against the 
dead black sky, sit seven snow-white sulphur-crested cock- 
atoos, apparently engaged in a blood-curdling competition. 
Their appalling screeches, surely the most awful voice 
vouchsafed to any bird, pursue us as we intrude farther 
into their domain. There are fifteen small creeks to cross 
(a process that needs time and care, for their muddy banks 
are treacherous and sticky and a night on the plain huddled 
round a bogged wagonette would have few attractions); 
but the end of the plain is reached at last and we stagger 
into the shelter of trees and the mountains. Another few 
miles of mountain track, a shower which depresses us, a 
gleam of sun which makes up for it all, another small but 
rather wearying plain, and we find ourselves at last on the 
edge of the valley, the haven where we would be. Time 
from Bugtown four hours, twenty minutes. Not a record, 
but good for twelve miles considering the conditions. 

*“* Dull would he be of soul” who could contemplate the 
view that lies spread out at our feet and remain unmoved. 
To us, who know it so well —to whom every yard almost 
of the river is reminiscent of past triumph or disaster— 
it is doubly beautiful. The first sight of it, as the wagonette 
labours to the top of the stony ridge that borders the valley, 
is the best moment of the year. Some upheaval of the past has 
forced the Murrumbidgee just here to describe an incredibly 
tortuous but almost complete circle round the precipitous 
peninsula that lies on the other side of the valley, and has 
carved out a vast and magnificent amphitheatre for the 
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purpose. We are standing on the lip of it and half the 
circle of river is at our feet. Cross the river, climb the 
peninsula and the other half-circle appears. Result, some 
ten miles of beautiful water within a short walk of a camp 
strategically placed in or near the middle. 

The site is as near perfection as could be imagined. 
There are many good pools on the river, but one is better 
than the others—two hundred yards long and fifty feet 
wide, twelve to fifteen feet deep in the Big Hole, clear 
banks on one side and no insuperable obstacles to casting 
on the other, a haunt of five-pound rainbows and a superb 
bathing-place. On the clear bank there is one small clump 
of gum-trees—ideal shelter for two tents. On our way 
down to it we root out from amongst the rocks various 
treasures that we cache there every year—ridge-poles for 
the tents, a particularly precious gridiron, and some early 
masterpieces of ’Erbert in the way of camp tables and 
other domestic furniture. The winter’s floods have swept 
away all traces of last summer’s occupation, but the place is 
as perfect as ever. We are cold, tired, and in bad training, 
but the tents are up just as darkness falls—the rain holding 
off, thank goodness, but only just—enough tussocks of 
rushes have been collected to suffice for beds for the first 
night, ’Erbert has the kettle boiling and food ready after 
his manner, and we eat it round a huge and aromatic fire of 
gum-logs, happy but not over-hopeful. The night is wild 
and dirty, though we are sheltered. The river is very high 
and very thick and any more rain will be a disaster. The 
islet in the middle of the pool which serves as a convenient 
depth-recorder should be at least three feet out of the water, 
if conditions are good. It is hardly visible this evening. 
Nevertheless we repair to our sleeping-bags full of those 
unreasonable hopes that eternally animate the fisherman, 
not unmixed with much apprehension as regards the imme- 
diate future. Your city man does not take kindly to a 
lodging on the cold, cold ground, boast of it afterwards 
as he may. To-morrow we shall have stretchers, fetched 
by ’Erbert from a Shearer’s Hut some miles off. But the 
same thing always happens the first night. The wagonette 
is too heavily loaded, the hut.is locked and we can’t break 
into it, it is too late—for one reason or another it is fated 
that we are “for it.” Tussocks, we always assure each 
other, are really comfortable if only you get enough of them. 
This is probably true, but has never yet actually been proved. 
It is at any rate safe to say that so large an area would 
have to be devastated that the necessary man-power for 
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the manufacture of one comfortable bed is never likely to 
be available in our valley. As it is, we turn in on what can 
only be supposed to be an insufficiency of tussocks, which 
for the first hour or so feels like chilled steel and after that 
like a barbed-wire entanglement. To-night it seems parti- 
cularly bad in view of the unpromising conditions. At 
3 a.m. one can almost hear the fish sniggering outside. 

But when day breaks there flee away with the shadows 
all the rain-clouds, the wind, and our own misgivings. The 
sun rises in an empty blue sky saluted by the carols of half 
a dozen magpies—the black-and-white Australian crow, 
whose song sounds like a mixture of running brooks and 
children’s laughter, and is to hear at dawn one of the wonders 
of the world. ‘ The light that never was on land or sea,” 
which is always there at daybreak in the Australian Bush, 
suffuses the white gums on the farther bank of the river 
and the steep hill above it with an unearthly pink glow, and 
drives the fog off the river in fantastic curls. Five or six 
mountain lories, magnificent in crimson and blue plumage, 
fly down the bank to our trees, peer at us for a moment, 
chattering as parrots will, and vanish in the mist down- 
stream. The local Duck-bill Platypus—there are one or 
two of these oddities in each good pool hereabouts—is 
suddenly visible in the middle of the river as a cruising lump 
of dark fur, presumably thinking of breakfast. The age 
of miracles is not dead. They happen every lovely morning 
in holiday time. 

The river falls fast all day and the islet in the pool grows 
larger and larger. But it is not till evening that any fish 
moves. As the sun sets on the valley, there is a rise—the 
first one—on the far side opposite the camp. We draw 
lots for him, the winner puts on a large coch-y-bondhu and 
wades out to the island with some difficulty. The second 
cast is beautifully over him, he comes at it like a tiger and 
behaves as such. Three and three-quarter pounds he weighs, 
a lovely rainbow in perfect condition, and we repair tosupper 
with the feeling that all will be well with us. 

Of the beauty and delights of the next ten days the mere 
diarist can convey no real impression. Reduced to figures 
the bag was some ninety fish—all rainbows—averaging 
one and a half pounds in weight and all in pluperfect con- 
dition. Nothing under one pound counts and one five- 
pounder only was caught—by ’Erbert out of an uncertain 
lure. He says he had a soldier palmer on, but some nasty 
talk about natural grasshoppers hung around the camp for 
a day or two. The fish was there anyway—an ugly, lanky 
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cannibal he was and a good riddance. The rest of us all 
caught fish of over three and a half pounds—a good weight 
for this water—and the luck was very even. 

Cross the river with one of us about 5.30 a.m. and climb 
the precipice that fronts the camp on the other side. It is 
steep and slippery, but the morning is young, and the time 
of the singing of magpies is still here. Behind you lies the 
long track to the valley and the hills and plains through 
which it winds, a pleasant patchwork of colour. In front, 
as you reach the ridge, the other half circle of the river is 
revealed and the mountain beyond into which it plunges. 
It is an earthly paradise that is at your feet—a green and 
pleasant land that looks as if it had never heard of drought 
or trade depression. Five minutes more brings us to the 
river, here a long, dark, slow pool with no ripple on it, still 
sheltered from the sun by the steep side of the valley. Sit 
down and watch, for there is always plenty to see. Platypus 
are active down-stream, there are at least three families of 
duck on the pool, on which we have reason to believe 
’Erbert has his eye, rabbits are everywhere, of every colour 
shape and size, black, brindle, white and piebald. So are 
flies—they are our only serious trouble on this holiday and 
nothing can be done about them. A large black snake lives 
close by. He has been seen several times and only escaped 
yesterday by taking to the water. We shall get him before 
we go. Honeyeaters twitter in the bushes, parrots squawk 
in the trees, the banks are brilliant with little flowers, a 
few gnats make a tentative appearance on the water, two 
fish rise, another lovely day has started. 

Fish till breakfast at 10.30, tidy up, bathe and read till 
2.0, take some food out with you and fish again till darkness 
falls and ’Erbert lets loose his day’s culinary masterpiece 
on an astonished world—whether you catch fish or not, it 
is perfection. And it is not too difficult to catch fish. 
These are none of your Test or Itchen trout with a public 
school education and every advantage. If you offer them 
a fly with reasonable delicacy you will find them most 
accommodating, and ready to fight to a finish with almost 
the abandon of a good sea trout. Hxperto crede—believe 
a duffer who has tried it. Nor are they very particular 
about the flies they will take. The coch-y-bondhu, the 
March brown, the palmers—almost any of the tried and 
well-known brands will, as a rule, tempt them if they are 
to be tempted. Like other fishermen, we all carry vast 
stocks of polychromatic monstrosities that have been 
alleged at one time or another to be irresistible, but true 
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virtue is not in them. Three or four varieties are all that 
the most exacting really needs. ’Erbert, we fancy, would 
consider even this number very excessive, though he wiil 
camouflage his real views by talking learnedly about 
patterns to anyone who will listen, and consistently refuses 
to admit that he never uses a fly at all unless he thinks one 
of us is likely to be looking. But he is too busy with the 
camp to fish very much and his results are not such as to 
make a Royal Commission desirable. 

Ten perfect days pass in a flash and the shades of the 
prison house begin to close about us once more. We lie 
late round our fire on the last evening, listening to the 
gloomy hootings of the mopoke and the foxes barking, 
while the river, very low by now, ripples placidly past 
shimmering with the reflections of the stars. The sky is 
ablaze with them in this pure air; you can almost see 
Jupiter’s moons with the naked eye, the Southern Cross is 
no longer a rather disappointing constellation, but a 
splendour that any cardinal might be proud to wear, and 
the Milky Way and Magellan’s Clouds shine like sheets of 
frosted grass. The long journey back to work and the 
stuffiness of Sydney is a grim thought indeed. 

We leave at dawn, not without incident. ’Erbert this 
year evolved a new and elaborate scheme for the preser- 
vation of fish, a consignment of which he was anxious to 
take back as a peace-offering to his local parson, who had 
seen fit to be displeased with him. He had treated and 
stowed away some fifteen brace, and all would have been 
well but for vanity, which made him wish to be photo- 
graphed surrounded by the fish, and especially his five- 
pounder. We gather that without such proof none of his 
stories would be believed by his friends. On the last 
evening, therefore, the fish were unwrapped, the photograph 
taken, and all put away again decently and in order. Before 
dawn we were awoke by the enthusiastic roars of about 
fifteen million flies, a smell such as none of us—all veterans 
of the Great War—have ever had to endure before—and 
’Erbert, his vision of spiritual rehabilitation shattered, 
lamenting blasphemously over the remains. We were almost 
glad to strike camp. 

The journey back is long and blazing hot. All the flies 
in the world are on the plain. The moral lessons which 
we derive for him from the miraculous destruction of his 
fishes, and the gross failure of his attempt to bribe his way 
to salvation make ’Erbert even gloomier than usual at the 
parting. The car meets us at Bugtown, and it is all over. 
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For some mysterious reason the train from Cooma reaches 
Sydney at 4.0 a.m. Wives for whom the attractions of 
grass-widowhood have not had time to grow stale in ten 
days do not welcome husbands who amble home dirty, 
tired, and sunburnt at 4.30 a.m. It is not only ’Erbert 
who has his difficulties. But there is always next year to 
think of, eleven months and twenty days ahead. 


CoRYDON 


FILM DIRECTION—THE RISE OF 
A NEW ART 


EVERYTHING has an ancestry of some kind, and at first sight 
the Director of a Film appears to be the lineal descendant 
of the Theatrical Producer. 

But whereas, in general, the business of a theatrical 
producer is to put upon the stage a play which is already 
in being, and substantially in its final form, there is no part 
of the business of film production, from first to last, with 
which the director may not, and should not, be concerned. 
Many directors have in the past contented themselves with 
far less than the greatest modern directors would claim. 
For this reason a description of their functions is not easy. 
They vary with individuals. 

A director may, for instance, take a prepared scenario, 
and see it through the production, or shooting stage, and 
then surrender it to the manager of the cutting department 
to do the best with it that he can. Or he may delegate 
some of his duties in the earlier stages to capable people 
of his own selection, and regard the work of cutting the film 
as the sphere of his own most important labours. Or again, 
he may supervise in detail, from start to finish, from synopsis 
to finished film, looking upon himself as the organizer of 
team work. This is the Russian ideal. 

Regarding the director as what he ought to be, rather 
than as what he sometimes is, it is necessary to get down to 
fundamentals to arrive at a definition of him. Shakespeare 
tells us that the business of an actor is to hold a mirror up 
to nature, and that in a very simple way is a description of 
what a director has to do. But the mirror which he holds 
up, instead of giving a faithful and exact reflection is more 
like a complicated series of prisms. What the audience sees 
differs from nature, but is the appropriate representation 
of it, through the medium at the director’s disposal. By 
medium here is meant, not just celluloid, but everything from 
material objects to human emotions which the director can 
utilize in producing upon the audience the effect at which 
he aims. 

Here, then, is the definition. Film direction is the 
supervision of the process of reducing reality to cinema form.* 


* Cinema Form. This is a makeshift. A new word, or a word with a new 
shade of meaning, is required to express the characteristic representation of 
emotions and things through the medium of the screen. “ Filmic® is not 
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The director starts with a story, and decides how it is 
to be told. A distinction must be made between one type 
of film and another, so far have many of the films exhibited 
to-day departed from the true form of the cinema, and 
become spurious imitations of the stage and the concert hall. 

There is a class of film in which there is no story to 
tell. If that be so, then however good the director may be, 
he cannot tell it. There are films which are representations 
of revues, or which are purely spectacles, or which are 
‘** vehicles ’’ for a vocalist to entertain an audience, without 
being himself present. These call for direction of a sort, 
but of a sort which has very slight affinity with genuine 
cinematographic direction. Consider the cutting of The 
Hollywood Revue. There was little to distinguish several 
of the items from ordinary music-hall turns. 

In another type of film, there is a story, but one which 
the spectators know perfectly well. The same incidents 
have to be represented. The same emotions have to be 
registered, the same difficulties to be overcome by the hero, 
and the same ending to be arrived at. Stars have been 
through it many times before, and know exactly what to do. 
It does not give a director much scope. He may turn his 
ingenuity to indicating such elements as time lapses, by new 
methods; he can introduce a number of shots from unusual 
angles, to illustrate a character’s experiences in a novel way, 
but unless he is very careful he will easily lead the average 
audience out of their depth. Now and again he can score by 
the introduction of a grim humour into this sort of film, as, 
for example, when M. Cavalcanti illustrates the old proverb 
about the heart not grieving over what the eye cannot see, 
by showing first a city clerk at his midday meal, then 
cutting to a big close-up of a plate of steak, and then super- 
imposing a number of scenes from the history of the steak, 
from the time when the animal it originally belonged to was 
received at the slaughter-house, interspersed with flashes of 
the clerk conveying lumps of the steak on the end of a fork 
into his mouth, with evident relish. This, however, was a 
successful attempt at something which is often attempted, 
but not often successfully. In films with a conventional 
story and a conventional ending, the director may easily 
degenerate into a stage manager. 


beautiful, and is only etymologically correct if ‘‘ film” is used in one of its 
derived senses. ‘‘ Kinematic,” with the first syllable pronounced hard, is 
preferable, both for aesthetic and philological reasons, but it is to be feared that 
the pronunciation ‘‘sinnema ” has been tolerated too long for it to be changed 


now. 
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If there is a story, it is the director’s business to tell it, 
and he has an enormous amount of resources at his command. 
There are the actors, and not only the actors themselves, 
but every separate part of them. He can show close-ups of 
their heads, or hands, or feet. He can make what use he 
likes of material objects. He can use these in combination 
with the emotions of the players, and make one illustrate the 
other. The Russian director, Pudovkin, tells of an interest- 
ing experiment. He showed first a plate of soup, then a 
woman in a coffin, and then a child playing with a toy bear. 
Before each he showed a close-up of a man’s face. The 
spectators exclaimed at the marvellous power of expression 
of the actor who could register such widely varying emotions. 
But the close-up was the same in each case. What the 
spectators thought was the actor’s versatility was only their 
own interpretation of his expression, suggested by the 
images of the soup and the dead woman and the child. 
Spectators cannot always form a definite impression from 
a single suggestion, and the director has to gauge the ability 
of the prospective audience in this respect, their “ quickness 
in the uptake,” and provide a succession of images which 
will be conclusive. 

Then he has a wide range of natural scenery to select 
from. He need not make use of this in the way in which 
nature presents it to him. For example, he can have the 
hero rowed in a boat on the Thames at Chelsea. He can 
have him awaited by an anxious crowd on the banks of a 
Scottish loch. Then the hero can disembark from his boat 
and be welcomed by his friends in a “ set” in the studio. 
This is what is meant by cinema form. It means that the 
arrangement of the photographs which have been taken is 
just as important as the shots themselves. It is the ability 
to select and use material in the proper order which makes 
the difference between a good and a bad director. 

A good deal has been said about cutting, and about this 
being an important part of the director’s business. It is 
time that some further explanation was given of this process. 

A film picture, when finished, runs to about seven or 
eight thousand feet of film. A great deal more than this 
is photographed, some of it several times over. The whole 
lot, after development, goes to the cutting-room. The first 
thing to be done is to cut the film up into separate shots. 
A shot is a length of film that has been photographed without 
alteration of the focus of the camera. As a result of this 
the cutting-room tables will be covered with somewhere about 
a thousand little rolls of film. These have to be edited, 
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that is, arranged so as to tell their story. Here are photo- 
graphs of scenery, of groups of people, of material objects, 
of separate actors, or parts of actors. There are sixteen 
pictures on every foot of film. The effectiveness of one of 
these strips depends upon the exact moment at which it 
begins and leaves off. The director has to decide this. 

But a film is not a series of disconnected scenes. Each 
length of film has to follow naturally from another. In 
certain types of subject the director has a good deal of 
choice as to how he arranges them. In others he has less. 
The use of the “close-up” device will illustrate this. A 
close-up has to follow naturally from what has gone before. 
It is a means of letting the spectator see more of the detail 
of a scene which has been shown. If we are shown a close-up 
which has no connection with the scene of which it should 
be one detail, and which tends to break the sequence of the 
story instead of continuing it, that points to bad direction. 
The practice of using close-ups in this way is not unknown. 
It enables unsatisfactory lengths of film to be used, by 
distracting attention from their defects by close-ups which 
are really out of place. 

From what has been said about the work behind the 
scenes, it will be obvious that the production of a film is 
largely a mechanical process. The question arises, whether 
by so mechanical a process you can expect to produce a work 
of art. The answer is, in the first place, that we do, in fact, 
produce works of art by mechanical means. An Arundel 
print, or a length of tapestry, is a work of art, although one 
is produced on a printing press and the other on a loom. 
But somebody once painted a picture, or made a design, 
and it is this personal touch which gives to the reproduction 
its artistic character. That is the point. It is a reproduc- 
tion. Picture-making, on the other hand, looks wholly 
mechanical. The scenario writer may be a literary genius, 
but he has little scope for anything more than ingenuity. 
A cameraman may be an artist in lighting, but he has no 
responsibility for the sets or the artists he is called upon to 
light. The art director may try to deserve the first part 
of his title, but if he tries too hard he will soon have the 
director of the film down upon him with the reminder that 
the second part of it is a mere figure of speech. The actors 
may form a conception of their parts only to find themselves 
subjected to explicit directions, such as “Pick up that 
revolver. Turn your head to the left. Smile superciliously 
at Enid, like Adolphe Menjou.” The laboratory technician 
may be capable of working wonders with developer and 
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stain, but he can only treat what is on the film. In short, 
the free hand, which is essential to creative art, is absent in 
everyone but the director, and it is the soul of the director 
which decides whether the film is to be a work of art or not. 

It will be obvious by this time that what has been said 
so far is mainly concerned with direction, as it ought to be, 
rather than as itis. Direction, like everything else connected 
with the films, has suffered from commercialism. Its progress 
has also been hindered by the ignorance inseparable from 
the practice of a new form of art. Add to this the immense 
popularity of the films in England and America, and the 
consequent call for films, and more films, good, if possible, 
but films of some sort on any terms. There has been little 
time for thought and experiment. There has been no 
patience with highbrow theory, and, to tell the truth, until 
quite recently there has been little enough highbrow theory 
to give ground for impatience. The public were asking for 
more cowboy drama, more crook drama, more backstage 
drama, more variations, slight enough, of the eternal triangle, 
and of King Cophetua, and the energies of directors were 
monopolized in the production of this hack work and had 
no chance to perfect their craft. 

Meanwhile, the countries which were backward in the 
race for film supremacy have been working less hurriedly on 
sounder lines. Although there is no comparison between 
Russia, Germany, or France, and America as regards their 
commercial standing in the film world, the art of production 
in those countries has advanced much farther. This is not 
due entirely to the same causes, but it is traceable to their 
having had time to breathe. 

The German directors made most progress while their 
work was most purely domestic. Since 1927 there has been 
a greater exchange between them and the Americans, and 
the result has been to encourage imitation of American 
methods, in the mistaken idea that they contained the secret 
of “international appeal.” That this mistake could have 
been made is a proof of how little sure of itself the new art 
is; even those who have achieved results of unquestionable 
excellence, having done so by the instinct of genius, and 
without quite knowing what was the reason for their success. 
The director was born, not made. Such a state of things 
is tolerable during the formative stages of an art; but as a 
permanent characteristic it is a negation of true artistry, for 
it so easily comes to mean that practitioners may consider 
themselves relieved of the trouble of teaching what they 
know. When this idea prevails, it is fatal to good work- 
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manship. It is contrary to the nature of art that it should 
be incommunicable. A man who cannot teach what he 
knows may be an interesting eccentricity if he is not met 
with too often, but as an ever-recurring phenomenon he calls 
for some further explanation. The explanation is that he is 
trusting to a fugitive flair, instead of basing his knowledge 
upon a sure scientific foundation. He remains permanently 
in the journeyman stage of his art, and never becomes a 
master. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the spectacular 
films beloved of Hollywood of necessity contain the universal 
appeal, which every picture should possess if it is intended 
for general distribution. The appeal of a picture is not 
widened by the size of its crowds, or the magnificence of its 
sets. The later German pictures have been on the wrong 
lines. Their producers imagined that they were designed to 
attract the world, but in reality they reflect the local con- 
ditions of Los Angeles. Hollywood is a very circumscribed 
concern. The gorgeous scenery of its pictures is the normal 
scenery of Southern California, its interiors are copies of 
the palatial bungalows of Beverly Hills or the gigantic 
hotels of Pasadena. 

It is a pity the Germans were thus misled. It seems that 
a national setting is best during the development period. 
And real international appeal can be attained just as well 
in this setting A German or French or English picture can 
possess it, for it is found not in the sets, or the nationality 
of the actors, but in the essence of the story, and the method 
of its presentation in cinema form. 

In Russia, since the revolution, the possibilities of 
cinema for propaganda purposes were quickly perceived and 
exploited. Government control did away with competition, 
especially as regards the distribution of films. The chief 
difficulty to be met was the enormous area to be covered. 
The films were strongly national in character, and the un- 
critical character of audiences, who had never had a chance 
to make comparisons, encouraged a crudity which in other 
countries would not have been tolerated. Side by side with 
this condition of things there has arisen a small group of 
directors who set to work to formulate a science of direction. 
They have plenty of scope. The subjects which commend 
themselves to Russians are not generally acceptable outside 
Russia—most of the Russian films which have found their 
way to England have failed to win approval from the censor— 
and this group could work with a view to the home theatres, 
and the travelling sets which are a feature of Russian 
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methods of distribution, and in these circumstances there 
has been nothing to interfere with their practice of their art. 
It is to them that serious students of the cinema have to 
turn for instruction in the rudiments of the craft. 

In France the cinema never caught on as it did in 
England and the United States of America. It is not 
unusual to find in the larger towns in France only one or two 
picture houses, and those giving a single performance each 
evening, and a matinée once or twice a week. In smaller 
places the facilities are fewer still. Many of the films shown 
are American. French directors, therefore, have not been 
under the necessity to produce films of poor quality to 
satisfy an enormous popular demand. They have been able 
to train the taste of their small picture-going public. The 
films of the leading directors exhibit a lightness of touch and 
a subtle beauty in the photography which is in striking 
contrast to the vigour of the pictures shown for the most 
part in England and America. There is more attention to 
the manner of presenting the story than to the story itself. 
There is a tendency to overdo close-ups and to allow the 
action to lag. The familiar “‘ entertainment value ’’ details 
are frequently absent together. The director gives the 
impression of being absorbed in a psychological problem, 
and of being oblivious of everything outside it. The result 
is a high level of cinema art. It is a result which, it must 
be admitted, is not likely to appeal at present to a wide 
circle of English spectators, but for students of screen 
technique, these films are invaluable. Occasional excursions 
into light comedy are not so successful. The method tends 
to make the spectator wonder whether the comedy effect is 
intended, or whether it is not a cloak for serious propaganda. 
The French ingenuity in handling really nasty subject- 
matter in a pretty way helps this interpretation. In a 
picture of an entirely different character, The Tower: 
a plastic poem inspired by the work of Louis Eiffel, M. Rene 
Clair has shown an ability in handling a technical subject 
which is unsurpassed. 

Moreover, the silent film is the proper sphere for the 
perfection of the art of direction. It is certain that if 
anything of permanent value is to come out of the talking 
picture device, it will be due to direction. Direction is not 
yet ready to work on this new development. The talkie in 
its present condition is not available as material for the 
director’s art. Everything in the picture has to wait upon 
the dialogue. The use of dialogue encourages slovenliness in 
direction. Instead of thinking out a way of presenting to 
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the spectators the thought passing in the mind of a character, 
by true cinematographic method, it is far easier to allow 
the character to explain what he is thinking about in crude 
American. 

Part of the art of direction is the proper use of titles. 
Generally speaking, titles are introduced in somewhat 
larger numbers in the earlier stages of a picture, and they 
should not be needed as the story proceeds and the action 
becomes more developed. They should not be used to 
introduce an incident, the showing of which pictorially makes 
the preceding title superfluous. The ordinary rule governing 
the use of gesture applies here, that gesture should proceed 
and not follow the spoken word which it accompanies. If 
speech comes first, the gesture falls flat. If a title is followed 
by a scene which says exactly the same thing, the effect 
of the picture is lost. With indifferent direction, titles are 
sometimes used to say what can perfectly well be said 
cinematographically. A director who is not above doing 
this kind of thing is exposed to greater temptation when he 
is handling a talking picture. But when a director can 
function easily and confidently in his proper medium, and 
can tell his story effectively without speech and without a 
superabundance of titles, he will be able to tackle the talking 
screen and demonstrate how speech can be used. But 
speech does not necessarily mean dialogue. Here again we 
have been pursued by the commercial spirit. There are 
occasions when a few words would be very impressive, but 
sound is recorded on the edge of film, and the place for it 
must be there for the whole length of the sequence, whether 
it is used or not. And as it is there, it naturally goes against 
the grain to waste it, especially as it reduces the size of the 
film available for the picture. Some of the early talkies have 
consisted of a wholly unnatural alternation of sound and 
silent sequences,* but during the sound sequences, or for the 
whole time, if the picture is of the “100 per cent. talkie ”’ 
variety, the talking must go on incessantly. This is the 
reverse of artistic, and is unlike anything in nature outside 
a parrot-house. 

In this connection the recently made British film, 
Blackmail, marks an epoch. Everybody interested in 
the progress of the movies should see it, and nobody should 
be put off by the defects of the picture, which are many. 
It is probable that the director is as well aware of these 

* “ Sequences * are sections of a film throughout which the action is con- 


tinuous, without any break due to unrecorded lapses of time. They correspond 
roughly to the “ chapters ” of a book. 
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defects as anybody else, and has deliberately allowed them 
for a well-defined purpose of his own. 

The value of the film lies in the way in which the director 
has made the sound apparatus his servant, instead of 
allowing it, in the Hollywood style, to become his master. 
Dialogue is only introduced where it is needed, and although 
the action is slow in places, it is not hung up in order that 
the characters, as in most talkies, may shout drivel at one 
another. The technique is artistic and restrained, and the 
one or two bizarre touches are not of great importance. 
If it had been a better film, the producing company might 
well have been afraid to risk it as a first venture in British 
talkies. But the director has wisely included enough 
entertainment value to ensure its being a financial success. 
Having done this, he has used the opportunity to experiment 
with the use of sound as an accompaniment to sight, and to 
demonstrate its place in screen technique. 

There is a lesson to be learned from a second attempt by 
the same director. Juno and the Paycock was a successful 
stage play. People who go to see a screen version naturally 
expect it to be like the play. Although the director has 
done his best, he has been hampered by this, and in the 
endeavour to photograph and record scenes from a play, 
dialogue and all complete, he has been drawn away from the 
practice of his own art. 

As time goes on, it is probable that the ideal talkie will 
be found to include, not “100 per cent. dialogue,” but 
something nearer 25 per cent. There is a chance here for 
the home studios. A few more pictures of the calibre of 
Blackmail and Atlantic will do a great deal to establish 
British supremacy, as far as talkies are concerned, and it is 
to their careful direction that their success will be due. 

H. MAcmMILLAN 
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[In view of Mr. Bennett’s offer to the British Empire, this 
Canadian view is of interest. It was written before the 
Imperial Conference opened.—-Ep1Tor National Review.] 


In the prairie provinces of the Dominion of Canada we 
produce wheat as cheap as anywhere else on the surface 
of the globe. At the present moment there is a super- 
abundance of this basic food element throughout the world, 
and the market price has lowered to such an extent that 
in Western Canada we do not find it profitable to ship 
our grain to Great Britain, which is the principal entrepdt 
for the world’s surplus wheat. 

As a Canadian farmer, nothing has more saddened me 
than the spectacle of unemployment and low wages in 
Great Britain, and nothing seems more hopeless than the 
efforts British politicians make towards a solution of these 
problems, and the rebirth of British commercial supremacy. 
It is not always true that an outsider sees more of a football 
match than a full-back, but he is likely to render independent 
judgment as regards the play, and in this game where the 
British working-man and the British Empire appear to be 
the ball, I may be excused for thinking that in the scrimmage 
the local team is apt to forget one of the rules. As a 
British Imperialist it would seem to me to be embodied 
in the motto of that ancient Honourable Company of 
Adventurers into Hudson Bay—‘‘A Skin For A Skin.” 

The Western Canadian farmer is blocked from a 
profitable wheat market in the United States of America 
by the system of tariffs, and also by the fact that the 
United States Government is loaning millions of dollars 
to its own agriculturists to restrain them from flinging 
their grain at a loss on the already glutted world market. 
The Asiatic demand for Canadian wheat is by no means 
negligible, but it is in no way commensurate with that 
of the British Isles. In these circumstances the prairie 
farmer is forced to combine, and by means of a Wheat 
Pool, supported by the agricultural and industrial interests 
of the country, including the Canadian banks, he steadfastly 
holds his wheat in storage in the hope of better days. 

The Canadian people, in common with most other 
earthly unities, believes in safeguarding its own economic 
interests. Government is recognized as in some way 
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responsible for the well-being of the people governed, and 
no Government which failed in its duty towards agriculture 
and industry in our country could survive overnight. Our 
Western Provinces have been retained in the Dominion 
hegemony largely by the action of American and Canadian 
tariffs, and even Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Grand Old Man 
of Canada, when returned to power by a political party 
infected by Manchester doctrine, and the usual World 
Welfare Humanitarianism which we find idly flapping its 
wings at Geneva to-day, found that he dare not lower 
the tariff barrier erected in defence of Canadian integrity 
against absorption by the United States of America. All 
he could do to please his followers was to initiate a 
334 per cent. reduction on taxed imports from the mother 
country as a sop to their Cobdenistic principles. In fide 
fiducia we still retain a minimum of that preference duty 
on British manufactures. 

Examining British agriculture, one finds the farmer 
confronted with importations of agricultural produce from 
all the nations and entities of the earth. He further 
suffers by over-taxation, and a mass of legislation sufficient 
to raise a blizzard on a Manitoba prairie. Whether one 
looks at the agricultural prosperity of Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Germany, or any other country, one finds it 
absolutely conditional on a free open market in Great 
Britain. In regard to wheat alone the Pomeranian Junker 
ships his surplus across the North Sea with the aid of a 
Government bounty, France imposes a subsidy on flour, and 
there is nothing to hinder Russia from invading that which 
should be primarily the British farmer’s market. Even 
the Hungarian bacon producer is now studying ways and 
means of curing hams in accordance with British breakfast- 
table tradition, and to any impartial onlooker the farmers 
of Western France would seem to exist by shipping 
cabbages, potatoes, cauliflowers, and mistletoe through the 
port of St. Malo to England. 

Economically, it is hopeless for the British farmer to 
grow wheat at a cost of about £11 to £15 per acre, and 
sell it for £10. Lacking any tariff protection he is forced 
to lay his land down to grass, a method of farming 
fairly comparable to the ranching methods of the foothill 
country of Alberta, which must mean a diminution of 
about 70 per cent. in the numbers of people engaged in 
agriculture. What is the horse-sense of the British farmer 
attempting to increase his crop production, and return 
to mixed farming for the benefit of this 70 per cent. of 
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unemployed agricultural labour, when he is left exposed 
by his Government to all the cut-throat foreign agriculturists 
in God’s universe? 

Most of the European agricultural productions could 
be produced in England or Scotland. British wheat has 
not such good milling qualities as our Alberta product, 
but a country which breeds such magnificent livestock 
and seed as Great Britain could likely breed a quality 
of milling wheat second to none—if there were a market 
for it. 

All of our Imperial troubles result from a want of 
consideration of marketing problems, and I venture to 
assert that the British farmer would learn more about 
marketing in Ontario or Saskatchewan in two months 
than he would in Denmark in two years. Bounties, 
subsidies, or a cutting of local transportation rates in 
favour of home-grown produce, may conceivably help 
agriculture in Britain, but if any real remedy is to be 
found it is surely in the direction of prohibitory customs 
duties on foreign imported produce. If at the same time 
the British open market was free to the agriculturists of 
the overseas entities the immediate results would be a 
speeding-up of Imperial migration, the creation of huge 
indigenous markets in these overseas entities, and the 
growth of their industries on a par with their actual 
agriculture and merest exportation of raw material. The 
competition of the overseas entities, coupled with the 
elimination of foreign competition, would at least lessen 
by half the whole amount of world competition to which 
the British agriculturist is exposed to-day. Such policy 
would preserve British standards of living and morale, 
which are steadily falling, especially among the working 
population, on account of insecure markets, uncertainty 
of employment, and importations from protected countries, 
or from lands where labour is regarded merely on account 
of its cheapness, and not with regard to its fitness for 
healthy Democracy. 

Overmuch publicity is given in Great Britain to people 
who proclaim that a tax on foreign wheat or motor-cars 
would cause the price of bread or petrol to soar beyond 
the reach of the long-suffering gentleman whom they 
term the British working-man. These folk conveniently 
ignore the fact that no Imperialist desires a prohibitory 
tax on agricultural productions from Imperial entities 
imported into the mother country, and they entirely fail 
to see that if the British working-man remains unemployed, 
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or works for less than existence wages, he will soon arrive 
at a position wherein he cannot buy such a necessity as 
bread, but will have to subsist on nettles or hot air fanned 
by political theorists. Let these people step down from 
their pedestals and sample the average workman’s break- 
fast table in Lancashire and Yorkshire as it is spread in 
the year 1930. In 1900 the sum of ninepence halfpenny 
provided three-quarters of a pound of American bacon, 
three Irish eggs, a quartern loaf, and at least a pint of 
good, glorious, nourishing beer. For the same sum to-day 
the workman is lucky if he obtains one Belgian egg, 
a slice of bread made from Prussian wheat spread with 
Dutch margarine, and a breakfast cup of Indian tea. Yet 
wages have not increased correspondingly, and the millions 
provided by British working-men taxpayers for National 
Health purposes are largely wasted; unless multiple drug 
stores on the American principle are intended to replace 
multiple grocery stores. 

The income of the Dominion of Canada is chiefly 
obtained from customs duties, in common with the income 
of many civilized countries, and, instead of wasting time 
calculating the probability or improbability of a rise of 
a penny per loaf with the adoption of protection, British 
free-traders would seem to me to be more worthily 
employed in estimating the remission of British taxation 
possible through the imposition of customs duties. 
Theoretically, we are told that such taxes on imports are 
paid by the consumer. Practically, I know of no country 
where this has ever occurred. In both Canada and the 
United States of America the tariff has on the contrary 
led to higher standards of wages and better living con- 
ditions. It has also to be noted that these higher standards 
have led to increased local production and increased local 
consumption. If Henry Ford increases the wages of 
his employees, perhaps they may all purchase the 1930 
model Sedar, and, in any case, their higher wages 
contribute to the welfare of other Americans not neces- 
sarily employed by Henry Ford. Further, American 
methods of mass production are dependent on _ secure 
markets. It is obviously up to British Imperialists 
to develop their heritage, and create a vast Imperial 
market. 

We do not hear of any starvation in Italy as a result 
of Italian nationals increasing their corn production to 
a point where they are independent of foreign imports. 
The German people, under a strong protectionist system, 
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do not have a working population existing on rations of 
bread, margarine, and tea. From my own observations 
I find that the German workers are better housed, better 
fed, and better clothed than the corresponding types in 
England or Scotland. The German Government does not 
subsidize East Prussia wheat-growers through philanthropic 
ideas of charitably feeding British unemployed. It has 
recently reduced taxation considerably, and most of the 
reduction, viewed rightly, results from a wise policy of 
systematic protection. 

In Canada we should be on a plane of civilization 
equivalent to that of the Hurons or Algonquins of the 
sixteenth century if such pestilent free-trade economic 
doctrine was commonly acted upon, but flatly I think 
we live better than in Great Britain; and no Carnegie 
library of statistics can convince me otherwise. Unem- 
ployment is not to be found in any protected country 
at the present day in any way comparable to the British 
problem. 

World freedom of trade is advocated in Great Britain 
on humanitarian grounds. By virtue of this fetish the 
Hindu ryot, generally in lifelong indebtedness to his local 
moneylenders, can supply rice by the ton to the British 
market, whilst the Japanese labourer, working fourteen 
hours per day, and helped by local improvements on 
imported British textile machinery, can supply the Hindu 
with loin-cloths, and sweep the Manchester merchant 
out of the Indian Peninsula. Do the cotton workers of 
Lancashire think this Cobdenism a humanitarian doctrine 
when it crushes them for the sake of a Hindu ryot and 
a Japanese labourer? By virtue of this same divine 
inspiration a small country like Belgium can export tons 
of steel to England at a price that effectually snuffs out 
Yorkshire blast furnaces, precisely as little Denmark closes 
down some piggeries in Kent. Would the governance of 
Britain not be wiser to inscribe somewhere in the halls 
of Westminster the old French dictum, charité bien ordonné 
commence par soi-méme? 

Strangely enough the British free-trader condones 
wheat importation from the Argentine Republic at the 
expence of Manitoba or Western Australia, yet he is not 
adverse to seeking a market in Argentina for a British 
exportation like artificial silk in return for his consumption 
of pampas wheat. Can he logically maintain that the 
Argentine duty on British artificial silk did not provide 
the South American Republic with something worth 
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bargaining for? Under the British free-trade system 
there exists no natural lever which can protect British 
workmen and British markets against the foreigner, as 
in the continued maintenance of that system there is no 
material lever which can promote Imperial unity or 
prosperity. 

In Canada we find the American manufacturer keenly 
alive to the influence of the Canadian tariff on the 
marketing value of his goods. But the British manu- 
facturer has not yet realized, as he might, the necessity 
of considering Dominion ahd Commonwealth tariffs as 
a means of combating those of foreign countries. 

American safety-razor blades, motor-cars, Quaker oats, 
or other industrial units, find they can manufacture their 
products in Canada and dump them on the markets of 
European or other countries with which the Dominion 
has more favourable tariff arrangements than the United 
States. Hypothetically, in Canada we realize the value 
of a tax on the exportation of raw wood pulp, not only 
from the standpoint of revenue, but also with an eye to 
the local development of paper mills and a hundred and 
one linked industries. Likewise, if we had no duty on 
the importation of paper or matches we should be flooded 
with these things from across the border or elsewhere. 
Having a duty on such articles we find it worth while to 
manufacture our own matches, even if to begin with it 
only means an indigenous market. Theoretically, the 
Swedish Government can impose a tariff on Canadian 
nickel if it found importations from Russia more profitable; 
at the same time Sweden is going to think twice if our 
Government has it in its power to bar out Swedish pocket- 
knives or Swedish matches. If we increase the postage 
on imported American magazines, perhaps the descendants 
of Sam Slick can sell their potato crop to the state of 
Maine. The point I wish to show is that protection by 
tariffs if adopted by any community confers on that 
community the power to bargain, and, as the world is 
constituted to-day, there is nothing which can replace 
such power. 

The British manufacturer of motor-cars contents 
himself with manufacturing his cars in Oxfordshire for 
the Australian and Canadian markets. Suppose he was 
to consider the establishment of branch plants in Calgary 
or Quebec. Would such establishment not be more logical 
in any conception of British Imperialism than leaving it 
to the United States of America or some other country? 
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The same can be said of thousands of other branches of 
British industrial activity. 

Side by side with the question of unemployment in 
Great Britain one finds a considerable amount of discussion 
going forward as regards migration to British Dominions. 
But it would seem to be entirely forgotten in the British 
Isles that if any overseas entity is to become in some sort 
a receptacle for British surplus population, industry must 
flourish in these Dominions as well as agriculture or the 
mere exportation of raw materials. Also it is extremely 
easy for any Canadian to show that such migration is 
chiefly dependent on Imperial marketing problems. 

Locally in Western Canada we have some of the richest 
coalfields, timber-lands, mineral deposits, and electrical 
power plants in the world, yet it never seems to enter 
the heads of responsible people in Great Britain that 
instead of training coal miners as farmers they could just 
as well export coal miners to develop our coalfields if 
proper consideration was given to this problem of Imperial 
marketing and the effigy of Richard Cobden replaced that 
of Guy Fawkes. 

We need population badly out West, but population 
requires markets, and if in Great Britain you are going 
to bar the door on our produce by forcing us to sell our 
wheat or other natural productions at a ruinous price— 
as you force your own agriculturist—how can we be 
expected to welcome British surplus population with any 
degree of enthusiasm ? 

Finding our chief market in Great Britain glutted by 
Italian labourers in the Argentine, Pomeranian Junkers, 
or other non-Imperial entities—all busily engaged in 
exporting wheat—how can we be expected to buy British 
artificial silk, agricultural machinery, wireless sets, or other 
British exportations? Judging by British newspaper 
reports one is apt to think that in the future wheat from 
the slave country of Russia is much more desired than 
wheat from Alberta, and that Switzerland and the French 
Riviera are the greatest possessions of the British Empire. 
Still, we do not necessarily consider cheapness as an 
indication of quality in our country. There are a few 
Christians in Western Canada, and I rather surmise we 
could put up a good show against Switzerland in condensed 
milk or honey, just as well as in ice-hockey or ski-joring, 
whilst the Bermudas are not the only Isles of the Blessed 
under the Union Jack. 

Practically speaking, why should we encourage a farm 
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settlement of Welsh coal miners in our Peace River 
hinterland when they might be forced to trade their grain 
to Eskimos for a few sealskins, or compelled to ship it 
to Detroit for the benefit of Yankee universal benevolence? 
It was a born Englishman who grew the finest wheat in 
the world in this same Peace River country last year. 
He gained the first prize at Chicago, but do you in England 
worthily back up your noble pioneers? 

In the southern part of this province of Alberta we 
have a super-abundance of natural gas and oil, yet our 
producers have to pay extortionate prices for their 
machinery imported from the United States, though the 
freight rate for this machinery from Britain by Vancouver 
is at least £1 per ton cheaper than from the Eastern 
seaboard of the United States—not to mention tariffs. 
Again, American automobile manufacturers invade this 
country, giving employment to imported Americans and 
native Canadians, but British motor-car manufacturers, 
employing native Canadians and Britsh immigrants, are 
conspicuous by their absence. In itself, the local industrial 
development of this tiny area of the Dominion of Canada 
by organized British industrial capitalists would solve the 
whole British unemployment problem in a few short years. 

If we were even assured in the meanwhile of an open 
British market for our Western Canadian agricultural 
produce, we could undoubtedly employ numerous British 
immigrants. The increase of population, coupled with the 
establishment of industries from the mother country, 
would lead to the creation of an interior market, probably 
developing into something comparable to that of the 
republic to the south. It may be argued that we should 
shortly have smaller need of industries localized in the 
British Isles, but if these British industries are giving 
employment to British people or their descendants in 
Western Canada it seems to me a more worthy ideal than 
continuing to maintain unemployed in Great Britain, or 
breeding a working population lacking mental, moral, and 
physical stamina, through the economic fiction that if 
their labour is cheap then local industrialists can export 
by underselling foreigners, or the social doctrine that the 
State can take the place of God Almighty. Surely the 
British Empire exists for the benefit of the labouring and 
leisured population of Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
and the Imperial Domain, rather than that these inhabitants 
should live on nettles, nightingales’ tails, or earthly heavens 
for the benefit of the world at large? 
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Our problem in Western Canada is to further industrial 
progress, and make it commensurate with agricultural 
progress, or the mere extraction of material wealth. It 
is also the problem of most of the King’s Dominions. 
Nothing would aid a solution of that problem more than 
a free market in Great Britain for our present productions 
of raw material, and nothing would help Great Britain 
more in the present impasse than a migration, not only 
of man and woman power, but of industrial activity, and 
a revival of British agricultural prosperity. The genii of 
Imperialism cannot be kept bottled up in the British Isles, 
they must be transmuted throughout the vast expanses 
of the Empire. There is a danger that they may hurt 
the simple beings who unstopper the container, yet we 
did not preserve the integrity of the British Empire in 
1914-18 by keeping a whole skin and having conscientious 
objections, and we should ever remember that “unto 
him whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 
required. ...” 


T. Kerr RItcHiz 


“A MIGHTY HUNTER BEFORE THE LORD” 


At the time of the scramble for Africa, towards the close 
of the last century, the competing powers had often found 
it by no means easy to delimit the various spheres of influence 
which they were hurriedly staking out in the unknown 
hinterland. The numerous tribal boundaries were as a 
rule unknown, and even the most salient physical features 
proved to be recorded with but scant accuracy upon the 
existing maps. As Dean Swift neatly phrased it long ago: 


Geographers in Afric maps 

With savage creatures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 

Put elephants for want of towns. 


Out of these difficulties, with a typically nineteenth-century 
belief in the infallibility of Science, it was confidently hoped 
to find a way in the use of the lines of latitude and longitude 
which, with a comforting appearance of accuracy, partition 
the dark continent, on Mercator’s Projection, into convenient 
squares. Among these, running roughly due south from 
Cairo, the 30th Meridian of Longitude was found extremely 
useful as the frontier line between our own Protectorate of 
Uganda and the eastern limits of what was then the Congo 
Free State. 

For some years the arrangement gave general satisfac- 
tion, but in process of time an official Boundary Commission 
arrived to peg down to solid earth the imaginary conventions 
of scientific geography, and then the trouble began. For 
this particular meridian, so it was found in actual fact, ran 
some forty miles farther to the east than had always been 
supposed. Here, then, were all the elements of a petty 
international quarrel. ‘“‘ The solution is simple,” argued the 
Briton, practical as always. “Just let us keep to the 
existing frontier, which has served us well enough all these 
years.” ‘‘ Not so,” riposted the more logical Latin. ‘‘ A 
strict conformity with Treaty obligations is the foundation 
of all morality betwixt nations, and if in this instance we 
happen incidentally to gain some hundreds of miles of 
territory, well, that is neither here nor there. The principle 
is the thing.” In the event neither side would recede from 
its position, troops were mobilized and rushed to the marches, 
and a neutral zone was created within which the rivals 
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would not suffer one another to exercise the slightest 
sovereignty or control. Nature, we are told, abhors a 
vacuum, and so inevitably the flotsam and jetsam of Eastern 
Africa (sometimes more euphemistically styled ‘‘ gentleman 
adventurers ”’) drifted in to fill it up. They made the most 
of their literally golden opportunity in this administrative 
no man’s land; for the area, though unhealthy, happened 
to be an excellent big-game country and was full, if only 
at the outset, of large and valuable ivory. Thus elephant- 
poaching promptly became the order of the day. 

At this interesting juncture it fell to my lot as a cadet 
in the Uganda Service to be posted to our most westerly 
district, and the situation was distinctly puzzling to a 
novice. The civil administration was entirely impotent in 
such matters. All that we could do was to tour inside our 
own border and take action within the limits of undisputed 
British control. It was on one of these safaris that, one 
baking afternoon, I came across a small native caravan 
toiling painfully up the steep escarpment from the flats of 
the Semiliki River towards the breezy uplands of Toro. 
Their principal burden proved to be a small pair of elephant 
tusks, accompanied by a letter in a cryptic Asiatic script, 
and in the absence of any game licence or formal clearance 
papers I felt justified in sending them all into district head- 
quarters for further investigation. Of course it was con- 
traband ivory, but equally, of course, nothing could be 
proved, and the porters perforce proceeded jubilant upon 
their way. One precious souvenir, however, remained behind, 
a translation of the letter aforesaid. The circumstances of 
official life enjoined silence for many years, but these no 
longer apply. I trust, then, that readers of to-day will 
share our delight in the artless periods in which this poacher 
novice recounts his experiences, not unworthy to rank with 
the adventures of a more famous prototype, F. A. Anstey’s 
classic creation, the Babu “‘ Bayard from Bengal.” And 
now let him take up the tale for himself, Turak Ismail 
Rahimtoola, Esquire, free lance and Indian sportsman. 


“VaBBA. Dated 15.8.10. 

** Well-famed elderly brothers, Vrajlalbhai and Musabhai, 
may your lives be long. I most respectfully beg to present 
compliments and request you from Toro to let me know 
on what date Vrajlalbhai arrived. I fully describe the news 
from my side as follows: 

“Date 13.8.10. On the night of Saturday I was in the 
house of the peasant of the Chief at Mboga. I had to start 
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for Mboga on my rising on Saturday, and I stepped out from 
the tent in the morning where there are big hills towards 
South and to the North. Between us and the hills there 
are forests and the elephants; those were out from the 
forests and were trumpeting in the hills and I heard them, 
and still farther to the South there is a large forest where 
Vrajlalbhai was with me and I had fired a shot before. 

‘““T, three porters, brother Bavaro and Petero, and two 
men of the peasants took a curve and at once traced the 
footprints, and after quarter of an hour’s walk we arrived 
behind the elephants. They were individually amusing by 
breaking small trees and eating grass. Out of them I 
picked out a large elephant and fired the right side shot 
by 0-450. The aim was at the ear. On hearing the sound 
the elephants confronted me, then I fired the left side shot 
but the muzzle burst and the shot went ahead and the 
particles of ammunition and iron struck my face and left 
hand and my ears and head gone deaf. I am quite hale 
and hearty. Thank God. If not it would have been a 
dreadful hap-hazard. 

‘I had 0-303 slinging on my shoulder by which I fired 
a shot. By fluke this shot struck the elephant on which 
he got wild, and other elephants raised hues and cries and 
commenced to run about in the grass, and we also ran after 
them. If not we would have been caught; the speed of 
an elephant is as good as that of a steed. We ran after 
them for about five or seven minutes. In the meantime 
same large elephant, or another, who had large tusks, parted 
from them, whom from a throw’s distance the shot from 
0-303 struck on the left of the brain; so he parted and run 
towards little grassy flow of water which is close to the 
West of the forest, and the other elephants ran in the 
dense grass near the bank of the flow of water towards 
the forest. From the bank of the flow of water I fired 
two shots by 0-303 at his back, and he fell and raised a 
hue and cry. He was close to the place from where the 
shot came and the other elephants ran ahead of him in 
the front. 

“The rustics and porters ran towards the precipice 
bank of the flow of the water, and I took a curve and missing 
myself from his sight, was coming towards the bank of the 
flow of water where the elephants were making noise, but 
as the elephants had seen me I left that direction and 
hiding myself I ran in the opposite direction. The wounded 
elephant was at a distance of five or six fathoms from me 
so I commenced firing at him. I fired ten shots out of 
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which I am sure only one shot had gone in vain and all the 
remainders are in his body. From there all the elephants 
startled and went to the other forest in the West. 

‘We went after them following the footsteps and trail 
of blood which led to forests, but owing to bushes, thorns, 
water, and thousands of footprints, trackers traced over 
prints, and so we took the direction from where we were 
hearing the noise of the elephants. As we went slowly in 
the water, there we found a he and she elephants standing 
on the edge of the forest near a big tree; she was standing 
side way and he was facing us. I shot him by 0-303 in 
the frontal*globe from the distance of half a field. From 
there he went up to a distance of half a field and fell, but 
there were stalks of indian corn, water, and bushy bank. 
Nothing was perceptible, only cries could be heard, so I 
climbed a cliff. And from there I could only see the head 
of the elephant and the grass would have interfered the 
shot and so I rode on the shoulders of a man. The he 
elephant had fallen down and the she elephant was standing 
facing me and I took her for he elephant, and sitting on the 
man’s shoulders I shot her in the frontal globe. She rushed 
against me and I had three shots which I fired away and 
she fell down and also got up then and ran, and Bavaro 
fired at random remainder five shots at her. The cry of 
the elephant was yet clear, on which we knew he was the 
same elephant who was shot in head on the verge of the 
wood and had fallen there. So we went to the spot and 
found that he had smeared his head with the mud and was 
attempting to get up. Then we struck him two or three 
spears on the chest between the two front legs; quarter of 
an hour after that he died. 

“As it was evening time and the tent at a distance of 
six or seven miles, we returned towards camp before it was 
too late. As we climbed the hill we found three elephants, 
out of whom one was she elephant and two he elephants, 
who through the fright of the previous shooting had left 
the forest and were in the grass. It was evening, there was 
probability of their being out for grazing, therefore I took 
the men by force to attack them after it was too late. I, 
Bavaro, and a rustic went close to them; we were at a 
distance of shooting a deer by the back shot from them. 
At that time I had only three balls of 0-303 remaining 
with me which I loaded. Placed the bullet in the chamber 
of the rifle. Tusks are very large ones. He ran about a 
quarter of a field’s distance and fell. And I fired two shots 
and Bavaro fired two shots, but I cannot rely on his shooting, 
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but you must know mine are sure ones. The trails of his 
blood led to wood. 

“‘ Leaving all these aside I returned to my tent from 
where I returned on Sunday at 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Removing tent and travelling kit I encamped on a hill 
which is opposite to the forest and from where we had 
first heard the cries of elephants. I got the tusks of the 
dead elephant extracted which are accompanying with this. 
They are too small because in search of one we found another. 
There is no time to follow the footprints; have sent for 
rustics. I am very exhausted so men will search to-day 
(Monday) from noon till evening. Yesterday we had 
offensive odour from the forest. To-day the body will 
decay and the birds will be on it from which we will dis- 
cover. In all wounded three he elephants and one she 
elephant are not found, out of whom the elephant who was 
shot by 0-450 may have gone in sea and died and the 
remainders may be within two miles. If the she elephant 
was shot properly, on her return she may have died within 
half an hour. This I can tell from the usual occurrence. 

“When yesterday in the morning we were ready to 
start towards this side a rustic, whose abode was a mile 
and a half away from our camp, came and told us, ‘ Bwana 
[sir], come and kill the elephant who is close to my house.’ 
Now if I go there and other Europeans may fall suddenly 
and seize the footprints and trail, then all the troubles may 
go in vain. Still they don’t know. But three European 
hunters and the Chief Tabaro’s fundis [expert hunters] are 
here so there is likelihood of a quarrel. Let anything 
happen. If Vrajlalbhai can come we can pass one month 
more; if it happens so it is all right. I have collected 
tusks in the house. Have I to send to Mboga? if not how 
to dispose of, which please instruct in detail by letter. If 
Vrajlalbhai would have been here it would have not hap- 
pened that I could not have accompanied the rustic who 
came to inform us. If he can come here it is good; we 
should not be disappointed with God. If this enterprise 
proves successful our wishes are fulfilled; if not at present 
after doing good it has been thrown in water. 

“Therefore both of you what you think best. If 
Vrajlalbhai comes he will use his discretion, and we can 
give presents. We will have blankets for the peasant. 
Vrajlalbhai may bring with him kansu [white robes] and 
such other few articles. Send me some good spices, scented 
oil, writing papers, envelopes, and one pair of putties. You 
may have arranged about onions, lemons, and potatoes for 
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our facilities; if not do what you can. Patron Vrajlalbhai 
may know what are the adventures of a hero and which 
you have to consider. There is no further news at present. 
“With best wishes and compliments. 
*“* (Signed) Turak IsMaIL RAHIMTOOLA. 


*“* Best wishes and compliments to those who are present. 
Give my best compliments to Suleimanbhai and hand him 
over this letter for perusal. I hope he must be trying his 
best to encourage me.” 


To this epic narrative the appropriate climax was not 
lacking in due course. Our hero, on his own showing, had 
wounded, at grave risk to life and limb, three bulls and one 
cow elephant. Yet when the tusks thus bravely won were 
weighed up on the office scales they averaged a bare pound 
apiece and might have been worth ten shillings the pair. 
** Parturiunt Montes.” 


J. DE G. DELMEGE 


MAYFAIR 


AGEs ago the last hamlet on the west of London was St. Giles 
in the Fields, with its great leper hospital surrounded by a 
belt of tall trees and the gallows by the north end of its 
garden wall. Here the ways divided, as they do to-day, the 
road to the right leading to Oxford and the left to Reading, 
and along their course was open country for miles. These 
conditions existed up to the seventeenth century, but farther 
along the Oxford Road the modern Hyde Park was fore- 
shadowed centuries earlier by the field called Hyde, part 
of the manor of Eia, or Eye, or Ebury, conferred on the 
Abbots of Westminster by Geoffery de Mandeville shortly 
after the Norman Conquest. The name often occurs in early 
records. In 1305 William Brun de la Hyde is mentioned as 
the Abbot’s lessee. Again in 1440 Richard Harweden, Abbot 
of Westminster, granting licence to the citizens of London 
to build a fountain-head at Paddington to bring water to 
the City, in return for an annual rent of two pounds of 
pepper, stipulated that they should not carry their pipes 
through his manor of Hyde. Along the Oxford Road, where 
is now the Marble Arch, stood Tyburn Tree, and from there 
Tyburn Lane, now Park Lane, skirting the edge of the 
manor, formed a link with the ‘“ Waye to Redinge”’ as it 
came from St. Giles along what is now Piccadilly and Knights- 
bridge. This ‘“‘ Waye to Redinge ’”’ was one of the primeval 
thoroughfares of England, passing over Hounslow Heath to 
the ancient towns of Brentford and Staines, the route habitu- 
ally trodden by kings and great nobles as they approached 
London from the west. It was by this way also that in 
ancient times the Mayor and Commonalty of London used 
to march out to greet their king at Hyde Park Corner as 
he approached his palace of Westminster. A record of the 
year 1257 informs us: “ But on the morrow, on the Wednes- 
day, that is to say, before the Purification of the Blessed 
Mary, upon the King approaching Westminster, the Mayor 
and citizens went forth to salute him, as the usage is, as far 
as Knightsbridge: the King however sent thither a certain 
esquire, commanding them not to appear in his presence. 
Wherefore the citizens, perceiving that the King was moved 
to anger, returned home forthwith, without addressing the 
King.” The perturbation of the citizens was justified a few 
days later, when Henry III sent his representative, John 
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Maunsel, to depose the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Chamberlain, 
and to govern the City in their stead. 

Invaders of London from the west took the same route, 
as Sir Thomas Wyatt in 1554, but while his army was 
floundering in the quagmire that was Knightsbridge, Queen 
Mary gained time to prepare a warm reception for him. It 
was only two years before that the Dean and Prebends of 
the Cathedral Church of Westminster had been presented 
for neglecting to make a sluice “at the west end of the 
towne of Knightesbridge, by reason whereof the higheway 
there is greatlye decayed,” and also “for lack of repairing 
the Bridge at the Spitell House at the Est End of Knightes- 
bridge.” The “ Spitell’? mentioned was an ancient Lazar 
House, attached to which was one of the oldest ecclesiastical 
establishments in London—the Chapel of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity—afterwards Knightsbridge Chapel. In 
1629 it was reported to be old and ruinous, and Laud, then 
Bishop of London, gave the inhabitants leave to rebuild it 
at their own cost. It was again rebuilt in 1861, and became 
the Church of Holy Trinity, finally disappearing in 1904. 
Knightsbridge takes its name from the Knights’ Bridge 
crossing the rivulet a little to the westward of Hyde Park 
Corner, a stream that accounts for the boggy condition of 
the road and the need for the sluice to carry away the water. 

The same condition was doubtless added to by another 
brook—Tyburn Brook—the stream which supplied London 
with water from the thirteenth century. This flowed from 
Oxford Street by way of Davies Street, Brook Street, to 
which it gave name, past the rear of the gardens of Devon- 
shire House, the end of Clarges Street and Half Moon Street, 
down the middle of White Horse Street, and across Piccadilly 
beneath a stone bridge into Green Park. The field of about 
nine acres through which it passed was on this account 
known from ancient times as Stone Bridge Fields. That 
part now occupied by Shepherd’s Market, Hertford Street, 
Chapel Street, and the immediate neighbourhood, was called 
Little Brook Field, and it was here that James II, in the 
fourth year of his reign, granted the right to hold an annual 
fair, to start on the first of May and to last for fifteen days. 
This grant was by way of compensation for the suppression 
of St. James’s Fair, which had been held on the ground in 
front of St. James’s Palace ever since Edward I established 
it in 1290 in aid of the hospital of St. James for leprous 
women, a house which stood on the spot until the Reformation. 

The new fair, which, from being held in the month of 
May, became known as the May Fair, was held on the 
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ground between Park Lane and Berkeley Square, and was 
entered from Piccadilly by a path which is now White Horse 
Street. At that time, and until about 1740, the line of 
Piccadilly in front of the field was occupied by yards where 
leaden statues were cast to serve as garden ornaments. A 
favourite design of the kind was a kneeling negro with a 
sundial on his head, said to have been brought from Italy. 
Somewhat westward, across Park Lane, was an inn called 
the Hercules’ Pillars, a sign indicating that no house was 
to be found beyond it. It was the scene of fashionable 
dinner parties given by officers of the Army, and is men- 
tioned in 1676 as one of the extremities of London. It was 
still standing in 1797. It was at a tavern by this corner 
that Sir Richard Steele and the poet Savage dined together, 
and wrote a pamphlet and sold it for two guineas before 
they could pay their reckoning. 

The fair, from its start, was never intended for legitimate 
trade, but rather for “‘ music, shows, drinking, gaming, 
raffling, lotteries, stage-plays, and drolls.” At this period 
a fashionable sport of Mayfair was duck-hunting, carried 
on at a pond on the site of the present Hertford Street, fed 
by the Tyburn Brook. Beside it was a public-house with 
the sign of the Dog and Duck, in imitation of its more 
famous contemporary in St. George’s Fields in Southwark. 
This was described as a large commodious house with a 
good disposure of walks, arbours, and alcoves, and before 
it an extensive pond—the ducking pond—for the recreation 
of that “‘ polite and humane” sport.’ Persons who brought 
their dogs paid a small fee for admission, but those who 
only came to look on were charged double rates. A duck 
was put into the pond and several dogs let loose in pursuit. 
The “sport’’ consisted in the fact that the duck almost 
invariably dived as the dogs attempted to seize it, and only 
fell a victim to an expert and well-trained animal. This 
diversion was held in such high repute that it is said that 
Charles II and his nobility did not disdain to attend and 
bring their dogs. For the fair was not only for the rougher 
elements of society, but was frequented by all the fashion- 
able world, and became so notorious that it was suppressed 
in 1708. When this happened, it is recorded that Penketh- 
man’s tame elephant, which had been one of the glories of 
the fair, fell considerably in value, and was transferred to 
Greenwich. 

Soon after this, as the fashion grew of the nobility 
migrating farther and farther westward, Mayfair began to 
be penetrated by new streets from the Piccadilly end. Bolton 
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Street was the first of these, built in 1708, when it was 
described as ‘“‘ the most westerly street in London, between 
the road to Knightsbridge south, and the fields north.” 
Here lived an Earl of Peterborough, who in his autobiography 
confessed to having committed three capital crimes before 
he was twenty years of age. Bolton Street was followed in 
1717 by Clarges Street, built by Sir Walter Clarges, grand- 
son of that John Clarges, the Strand blacksmith, who was 
father of Ann Clarges, wife to General Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle. Soon after acquiring the ground Sir Walter 
Clarges leased it to Mr. Neale, the man who designed the 
Seven Dials, on the understanding that he would spend 
£15,000 in building. When Neale failed to carry out the 
contract Sir Walter got the lease out of his hands after 
great trouble and built the street himself. It is recorded 
that at number 12 Clarges Street Edmund Kean, the trage- 
dian, lived for eight years, and kept a tame puma in the 
house. At number 11 next door Lady Hamilton was living 
at the time of Lord Nelson’s death. 

Edward Shepherd, who lived in what is now Crewe House 
in Curzon Street, built Shepherd’s Market in. 1735. The 
market-house stood in the middle of a large open space, and 
consisted of two stories, the ground floor making a long 
cross aisle for butchers on the outside and for the sale of 
other culinary wares inside. But in the meantime the May 
Fair had been revived, and the market-house took its place 
as the centre of revelry, the butchers of the lower part giving 
way to toymen, gingerbread bakers, booths where prize- 
fighters engaged with fists, cudgels, and backsword, and for 
jugglers and wild-beast entertainments. The upper story 
was used for theatrical displays and side-shows. One of 
these was a remarkable strong woman, the wife of a French- 
man, who used to lie on her back with a heavy anvil on 
her chest while several farriers, collected from the neigh- 
bourhood, would place a red-hot piece of iron upon it and 
with their sledge-hammers forge it into a horseshoe. When 
the operation was completed the lady, who is described as 
beautifully and delicately formed, and of a most lovely 
countenance, would cast the anvil from off her chest and 
spring up with the utmost gaiety and without the least 
discomposure. Another elegant sport, called “‘ Beheading 
the Puppets,’ was carried on in a coalshed. A shutter was 
fixed horizontally, on the edge of which, with appropriate 
ceremony, a puppet laid his head, and to the intense delight 
of the onlookers another puppet chopped it off with an axe. 

The sports not under cover were mountebanks, fire-eaters, 
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ass-racing, sausage tables, dice tables, up-and-downs, merry- 
go-rounds, bull-baiting, and such exciting competitions as 
grinning for a hat, running for a shift, and hasty-pudding 
eating. On the south-east corner of the market-house, 
opposite a public-house now called the King’s Arms but 
then known as the Three Jolly Butchers, was erected a 
stage where Woodward, the inimitable comedian and harle- 
quin, made his first appearance as merry-andrew, from which 
humble beginning he found his way to Covent Garden 
Theatre. Another noted character frequenting the fair at 
this time was Tiddy-doll, an itinerant vendor of ginger- 
bread, a personage who was always to the fore on Lord 
Mayor’s Show Day. He affected to dress like a person of 
rank, with a white gold-laced suit of clothes, laced ruffled 
shirt, laced hat and feather, and white silk stockings, making, 
however, a concession to his occupation by covering his 
front with a white apron. He is represented in Hogarth’s 
picture of the execution of the Idle Apprentice at Tyburn, 
holding in his left hand a cake of gingerbread. 

Another character who drove a thriving trade at fair 
time, besides good business all the year round, was the 
Reverend George Keith, who carried on an illicit marriage 
office, where any couple, with no awkward questions asked, 
could be joined in matrimony for a guinea, at Keith’s Chapel, 
on the site of the later Mayfair Chapel in Curzon Street. 
He had been driven from Scotland owing to his attachment 
to episcopacy, and first set up a marriage office in the Fleet. 
Afterwards removing to Mayfair, it was said that during one 
Whitsun holiday he joined together a greater number of 
couples than any ten churches within the bills of mortality. 
Indeed he is reported to have performed 6,000 marriages 
in one year. Among his clients were the Duke of Kingston 
and Miss Chudleigh; the Duke of Chandos and Mrs. Ann 
Jeffrey in 1744; Lord Strange and Mrs. Lucy Smith in 1746; 
Lord Kensington and Rachel Hill in 1749; Sewallis Shirley 
and Margaret Rolle, widow of the second Earl of Oxford, 
in 1751; and Lord George Bentinck and Mary Davies in 
1753. James, fourth Duke of Hamilton, was married by 
Keith in 1752 to the younger of the beautiful Misses Gunning 
with a bed curtain ring half an hour after midnight. Another 
midnight marriage was performed in 1748 between “‘ Hand- 
some Tracy ”’ and a butter-woman’s daughter whom he had 
met by chance in Hyde Park, but on this occasion Keith, 
who was in bed, swore he would not get up to marry the 
king, and recommended the couple to his brother across the 
way, where they accordingly went, and were successfully 
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joined. These unions were performed without banns or 
licence, and in contrast to such illegal practices Keith was 
the author of a pious work called The Guide; or the Christian 
Pathway to Everlasting Life. An attempt was made to 
suppress him in 1742 by unfrocking him and turning him 
out of the chapel, but he soon started again nearby, and his 
career was only brought to an end by the passing of the 
Marriage Act in 1754. The registers of his marriages were 
afterwards bound in three folio volumes and kept with the 
parish books of St. George, Hanover Square. 

The May Fair lasted until late in the eighteenth century, 
but, gradually dwindling in importance by the encroachment 
of newly built streets on the area surrounding the market- 
place, it was finally suppressed at the instance of the new 
residents, who were scandalized by its lewdness and frivolity. 
The rise in value of the land in Mayfair at the time is illus- 
trated by the case of a brewer who, about 1740, bought an 
adjoining field for his empty butts for £30, and sold it in 
1764 for £2,500. Building first started towards the north 
side, where in 1695 Sir Richard Grosvenor commenced 
Grosvenor Square, completing it by about 1725. His wife, 
Mary Davies, heiress of the estate of Ebury, through whom 
the bulk of this property came to the Westminster family, 
is remembered in Davies Street. It may be worth mention- 
ing that the line of earthworks drawn round London by 
the Parliament in 1643 passed through Grosvenor Square, 
while just north of Berkeley Square, on the west bank of 
the Tyburn brook, was one of the redoubts placed at intervals 
along the line. This was known as Oliver’s Mount, and gave 
name to Mount Street. Not far away, Hay Hill is also 
notable in connection with London warfare. It was here 
that in 1554 a skirmish took place between the rebel, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, and the forces of Queen Mary, in which the 
former was routed. After Wyatt’s execution his head was 
fixed on a pair of gallows at the same spot. 

Notwithstanding the number of prominent people who 
have lived in Grosvenor Square, some may regard as its 
chief claim to fame that it was the scene of a bout between 
Dr. Johnson and a pickpocket. “Rainy Day Smith” 
remarks that he ‘“‘ once saw him follow a sturdy thief, who 
had stolen his handkerchief in Grosvenor Square, seize him 
by the collar with both hands, and shake him violently, 
after which he quickly let him loose; and then, with his 
open hand, gave him so powerful a smack on the face, that 
sent him off the pavement staggering.” Another anecdote 
of Grosvenor Square concerns number 44, where in 1820 
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the Cato Street conspirators hoped to murder the entire 
ministry as they sat at dinner with Lord Harrowby. The 
plot, however, was revealed to the Government by Edwards, 
who is said to have joined the conspirators as a spy, although 
others asserted that he arranged the whole affair for the 
sake of blood-money. Five of the conspirators were hanged 
at the Old Bailey, and several others transported. One 
participant in the plot, known as the younger Watson, 
escaped by remaining concealed in a cellar in Newgate Street 
during the search. Here he was kept in safety until the hue 
and cry was over by Charles Pendrill, great-grandfather of 
the present writer, a man with inside knowledge of the 
affair and a keen critic of the Government. 

Berkeley Square was built in 1698 on the site of the 
gardens of Berkeley House, the residence of Sir John Berkeley 
of Stratton. Among its notable residents was Horace 
Walpole, who died at number 11 in 1797, and the great 
Lord Clive, who is supposed to have committed suicide at 
number 45 in 1774. Whether he intended to take his own 
life may be doubted, but it is certain that he died of an 
overdose of laudanum, which he took for a malady con- 
tracted in the East. Both Horace Walpole and Lord 
Macaulay wrote sympathetic accounts of this event. Lans- 
downe House, on the south side, was built by Robert Adam 
for the Marquis of Bute, but was sold before it was finished 
to Lord Shelburne, afterwards created Marquis of Lans- 
downe. This transaction gave rise to the unkind remark 
that Lansdowne House was constructed by one Peace 
(Lord Bute’s, in 1762) and paid for by another (Lord Shel- 
burne’s, in 1783). 

Within the next thirty years new streets sprang up from 
all sides penetrating into the ancient Brook Field, until 
nothing but the market-place was left for the accommodation 
of the May Fair. Curzon Street, at first called Mayfair Row, 
with Half Moon Street, named from the Half-moon alehouse 
on the corner, and John Street, were built in 1730, South 
Street and Deanery Street in 1737, Hill Street and Mount 
Street in 1742, North and South Audiey Street in 1749, 
Great Stanhope Street and Waverton Street, at first called 
Union Street, in 1750, and among the last, Hertford Street 
and Park Street about 1764. 

From the position of the neighbourhood it is only to be 
expected that during the remainder of the eighteenth century 
and throughout the nineteenth, we shall find among the 
inhabitants of Mayfair many names familiar in the political 
and literary worlds. John Wilkes, of ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty” 
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fame, lived at number 30, now 35, Grosvenor Square, and 
died there in 1797. He was buried in Grosvenor Chapel in 
South Audley Street, as were also Lord Chesterfield in 1773 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in 1762. Lord Chester- 
field was living in Grosvenor Square in 1773, Lord North 
in 1792, Lord Canning in 1841, William Beckford, author 
of Vathek, and Dr. Johnson’s friends, the Thrales. It was 
doubtless after a visit to them that the doctor wished he 
might be “ Grosvenor of that ilk.” 

Chesterfield House in South Audley Street was built in 
1749 for Philip, the fourth earl. He described the boudoir 
as “the gayest and most cheerful room in England,” and 
it was in the library here that he wrote his celebrated 
Letters to his Son. The house was sold in 1869 for £175,000. 
Others who lived in South Audley Street were the unpopular 
Earl of Bute, who died there in 1792, General Paoli, the 
Corsican patriot, who met Dr. Johnson in 1769, when Bos- 
well, interpreting, likened himself to an isthmus which joins 
two great continents, Lord John Russell, prime minister, 
and Queen Caroline, wife of George IV, after she returned 
from Italy in 1820. 

In Upper Brook Street once lived Lord George Gordon, 
although in 1780, at the time of the Gordon riots, he was 
living in Wimpole Street. He died in Newgate in 1793. 
Mayfair can boast of three real benefactors of the human 
race, Sir Humphrey Davy, the great chemist and inventor 
of the miner’s safety-lamp, in Park Street from 1825 until 
his death, Florence Nightingale in South Street, and Edward 
Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, in Hertford Street in 
1803. Besides those above-mentioned, politics are well 
represented by Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert Peel in 
Great Stanhope Street, Lord Brougham in Hill Street, 
Edmund Burke in Brook Street, Charles James Fox in 
Berkeley Square, and the Earl of Beaconsfield in Curzon 
Street. The latter died at number 19 Curzon Street in 1882. 
Among literary people, we meet with Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan and Bulwer Lytton in Hertford Street, and Fanny 
Burney, author of Evelina, in Mount Street. Society and 
the stage are represented by Beau Brummell in Aldford 
Street, Mrs. Fitzherbert at the corner of Tilney Street and 
Deanery Street, the Duke of York, brother of George IV, 
in South Audley Street, and David Garrick, who was married 
at a chapel in South Street. 

Time has rendered obsolete the grosser forms of folly as 
exhibited at the old May Fair, and none will regret its 
passing, but it is at least curious that the place where the 
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lowest forms of merriment attracted the most vulgar of the 
population should have given name to an aristocratic quarter 
whose bounds cover almost the entire area of the ancient 
Stone Bridge Fields. But those old conditions have left 
behind the same curious mixture of high life and low life 
that characterized the fields almost from the first inception 
of the fair. Still the position of the market-house can be 
traced, and still butchers and other tradesmen have their 
shops in the lower part, but the upper story, the former 
home of theatrical entertainments and side-shows, is now 
residential flats. The area of the market, with its courts 
and alleys, still has a somewhat sordid aspect, and as of 
old, carries on its business apparently oblivious of the great 
mansions all round it. These, indeed, appear more unstable 
than their humbler neighbours, for in these latter days they 
display a distinct tendency to give place to monster hotels 
and blocks of sumptuous flats. 


CHARLES PENDRILL 
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To a question asked last year in the House of Commons 
as to the present position of emigration for women to the 
Dominions, Mr. Ponsonby gave a categorical reply: “‘ There 
is every indication,” he said, “‘ that the demand, especially 
for single women trained for household employment, is 
unlimited. His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom is keenly alive to the importance of the migration of 
women.” And he added that free and assisted passages 
were available, that through the Women’s Branch of the 
Oversea Settlement Department and local emigration 
committees information was given, literature provided, 
and speakers supplied for meetings. Additional training 
centres would be instituted; the Government were co-operat- 
ing with voluntary societies and private residents overseas 
for the reception and after-care of women, and further 
methods of making opportunities known and of stimulating 
effort were under consideration. 

So far the voice of Authority. The official monthly 
organ, The Oversea Seitler, took pains to dot an “i” or two 
in the Minister’s reply. ‘‘ Much is done,” it said, “ to help 
women duly qualified in any of the professions to find 
employment in the Dominions. Particular attention is 
paid to schools, and pamphlets have been issued in consul- 
tation with head mistresses, for the information of parents.” 

There is no need to labour the point that an increased 
movement of English women to the Dominions would be 
advantageous to the countries and to the individuals. The 
majority of migrants are still men and boys; recently a 
little more has been done in sending girl children, as, for 
instance, to the Fairbridge schools in West Australia, 
founded originally for boys only. The disproportion of the 
sexes in Great Britain—intensified as it has been by the 
war—becomes more oppressive as the need for women’s 
self-maintenance increases, and also as increased education 
creates ambition in minds whose energies have been roused 
and trained. All classes are affected, even those in which 
formerly the family income was understood to allow of the 
maintenance of some unmarried daughters, ultimately the 
spinster aunts who were often a valuable asset in the home- 
lives of the married. Whereas overseas the deficiency of 
women constantly hinders the development of a sound 
community life. Statistics showing that in certain regions 
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they are almost as numerous as men are deceptive, since 
one man to one woman cannot be an adequate proportion 
where a family is being reared. Dominion-born children 
are desired, but the woman, who must be houseworker, cook, 
needlewoman, and to some extent gardener, poultry-keeper, 
dairymaid, as well as nurse to elder children, hardly knows 
how to afford time for a temporary disablement with 
increased work to follow. Nor is the absence of leisure for 
thought or self-culture calculated to make a wife companion- 
able to her husband, a competent mother to growing boys 
and girls, or an intelligent citizen of a developing country. 
In their first pioneer days, while Jack must “ stub Thurnaby 
Waste,” Jill may be content to live hardly. But as time 
goes on, unless the atmosphere of the home is saved from 
becoming vapid with fretful complaints and idle chatter, 
the mere routine of getting and spending may effectively 
lay waste men’s powers. It is a pity from this point of view 
that the Minister’s reply appeared to consider almost exclu- 
sively the competent domestic worker, and the means of 
supplying her in sufficient numbers, and with adequate 
training. 

But evidently it is widely felt that a much-needed 
movement is faced with hindrances which require for their 
removal much thought and effort and some solid expendi- 
ture of public money. It is time that these hindrances were 
considered with more frankness than is habitually used 
on platforms and in propagandist literature. The question 
that naturally rises first to the mind is why when population 
is growing in the greater Dominions it should be necessary 
to import from the Mother Country all the domestic labour 
required. Why, again, should the professional woman 
be so carefully discouraged, and warned that unless sure of 
an offered post she should spend at least one year in working 
as a paid domestic servant, or as help to the house-mother 
on equal terms? That a spell of practical home-making 
in a new country is an excellent introduction to life there 
may, of course, be conceded. But the true answer to the 
question must touch matters that are too delicate and elusive 
for the dry light of public discussion. 

Former civilizations built themselves on slave labour. 
The Helot, the Gibeonite, the Negro made possible a leisure 
in which the community could cultivate all the arts, including 
that of a fine family and civic life. South Africa has now 
nearly 6,000,000 Bantus, Kenya its natives, in the Far East 
the white man has always been well served. But in the 
great Dominions—Canada, New Zealand, Australia—this 
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material for household labour does not exist, while the 
daughters of even the humbler type of settler—increasingly 
well educated as they are—desire to maintain themselves 
in well-paid professional posts, the number of which is not 
unlimited. Therefore, under the genuinely warm welcome 
offered to the new-comer there stirs here and there the chill 
wind of a jealousy of women qualified for secretarial and other 
professional appointments. Quite recently a young English 
governess in New Zealand resigned her good post under a 
disheartening sense of this antagonism. Such feeling is 
certainly due in part to the fact that a real demand exists 
for the girl from Home who will give the children an English 
accent and something of English ideas and ideals. How 
that desire may be shown in small things was experienced 
lately by two young English gentlewomen who frankly 
entered domestic service in Canada. Their employers begged 
to be taught the art of giving afternoon tea parties, as 
practised in good society in England. 

But in fairness it must be said that some distrust of her 
capability has too often been well deserved by the supposedly 
educated British entrant. In this country we have only 
recently placed “ housecraft”’ in a position of honour on 
school curricula, and as a University degree subject combined 
with chemistry, biology, physiology, and psychology. But 
overseas, notably in Canada, girls of all social classes have 
long been adequately trained in these matters without 
neglect of literary education. Naturally, therefore, the new- 
comer who asks when the laundress will call is apt to find that 
girls who have renovated their wardrobes admirably with 
Lux and an electric iron are not convinced of her intellectual 
attainments. Still less will she win respect and liking if 
she shows any disposition to regard ways new to her as in 
some sense inferior to those to which she has been accus- 
tomed. ‘‘ Keep eyes and ears open, but mouth shut for 
the first month at least,” is a wise if blunt counsel; not less 
so that of a head mistress in reference to some young teachers: 
“Don’t let them suppose that they are going out to uplift 
anybody!” 

‘Canadians are very efficient,” wrote lately a successful 
settler. “It is very sad, but a fact that must be faced, 
that being English is—or was a short time ago—a handicap 
till you had proved yourself to be really efficient in every 
respect.” Happily she can add that “ this attitude towards 
the English is dying out.” 

Another elusive difficulty is hinted at in some propaganda 
addressed to parents. The adventurous spirit supposed 
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to be at least latent in every boy is not always thought to 
‘“‘ become a young lady.” The idea that a girl needs protec- 
tion dies hard, and in our higher social circles it is perhaps 
the father more than the mother who is reluctant to see his 
girl go to seek her fortune. The damosel errant of romance 
came toask a knight’s service. In the war women did things, 
of course—but that was a temporary need. 

In fact, the idea of protection has tended to descend as 
fashions do, through the social strata. Betty at fifteen 
used to be put into the coach that passed near her village 
with the tin trunk containing her home-made outfit and her 
Bible, and sent off to serve her apprenticeship in the scullery 
of a “good” house, to rise perhaps to the eminence of 
headship in nursery or kitchen and leave only for a married 
home of her own. So the Irish girl still goes from her cabin 
alone to domestic service in America. Domestic Economy 
and Moral Training were not school subjects. Upper 
servants taught the first, home and Sunday School the 
second. ‘“‘You knowed what was right and you should 
ought to ha’ done it,’ was a girl’s own statement. As for 
home-sickness, it must be got over as a mal de mer incidental 
to life’s voyage. 


But to-day the careful mother of Gladys feels her respon- ° 


sibility. She will, if possible, obtain daily work for the 
child, even in domestic service, where in fact the discipline 
of a well-staffed large house is hard to obtain. If later 
Gladys “lives in,” holidays are now given and travelling is 
cheap. It is difficult to find a reason while work here is 
plentiful, varied, and well paid, why parents should wish to 
send girls overseas. There may even be the possibility 
of a scandalous suggestion, a dark hint that Gladys had 
better be moved away. Still, some girls are being attracted, 
occasionally, by an impression that immense pay, complete 
social equality with employers, and immediate brilliant 
marriages await them. Another of the elusive hindrances 
lies here, for an incautious glorifying of conditions has 
at times resulted in the return of a disgruntled young 
woman, and such a one can cast a chilling blight over a 
surprisingly wide circle, to the detriment of the movement. 

But the good mother of the capable girl who decides to go 
overseas will heartily welcome the help which is being given 
alike by official and voluntary workers, and by residents 
overseas to welcome, befriend, advise and care for the new- 
comer. And undoubtedly the training hostels have done 
good work in fitting, sending, and, through linked agencies, 
watching over women and girls taken from overcrowded 
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0 and poorly paid industries. The time spent in the hostel 
ve serves to eliminate the really unsuitable, and to give some 
8 habit of disciplined life, some experience to test capacity 
is for household work, and a partial initiation into overseas 
e methods. At Market Harborough, while the Australian 
S, Government shared the responsibility with our own, and 
some of the teachers were Dominion-born, 450 girls emigrated, 
8 37 stayed in England. Taken over this year by the semi- 
n official Society for the Overseas Settlement of British 
e Women, this hostel can now deal with 240 annually, and has 
or sent out nineteen trainees, of whom only two came from 
y domestic service, while four similar hostels have begun work 
of in London and the provinces. 
d The statement by Miss Cox, Senior Officer of Leeds Em- 
n ployment Exchange, that on a tour she found 300 ex-service 
y women all doing well, is encouraging, a feminine echo, in 
rr fact, of that cheering verdict of one C.P.R. boy migrant: 
e “You couldn’t get me out of Canada with a shot-gun.”’ 
d But what of the many well-educated and well-bred 
r young women who are pent in narrow spheres here, but might 
vl do their bit in Empire-building as they—or their aunts, 


so fast has time gone!—did it in the war? It has proved 


\- / necessary to discourage the girl who can just afford the 
e journey from taking it unless or until a definite job has been 
e arranged for her. Otherwise, she may find herself in the 
r position described by a correspondent: 

is “T know an English University girl who does a char- 
is woman’s work in Victoria, and there are many others like 
0 her. They are very happy, make thirty-five cents an hour, 
y live alone or with a friend in a cottage. But it doesn’t lead 
d to anything, and the University career is rather wasted.” 

1, On the other hand, there is not always a sufficient supply 
e of those who are competent and willing to fill vacancies. 
t In the teaching profession difficulties have been greatly 
S lessened. Yet it was not easy lately to secure a head 


s mistress for a vacancy in Kenya, and there also, as well as 
g in Rhodesia and elsewhere, there is a constant demand for 
a mistresses in private schools receiving daughters of residents, 
5 
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and for the junior forms of boys’ schools; also for nursery 
governesses, and some for more advanced pupils, in many 
different climates and conditions of life. There is also the 


S great opportunity of prairie school teaching, and the wonder- 
~ fully sporting and adventurous work of young women, often 
e trained at St. Christopher’s College, Blackheath, who travel 
5 in motor-vans over wide regions. These, as Miss Morison 


d told last year’s conference of Head Mistresses, ‘‘ can wield an 
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enormous influence in a district which possesses no churches, 
no clergy, and where the immigration of races other than 
British, often a lower type physically and morally, is apt to 
lower the standard of race, politics, and religion, and where 
the tendency is for the family of the British settler to grow 
up heathens.” 

Otheropportunities areincreasing. The “‘ Better Farming”’ 
Trains which began in Victoria and have been developed 
elsewhere, carry in addition to agricultural experts women 
qualified to teach cookery and needlework, mothercraft, 
domestic hygiene, and nursing. Demands have come for 
qualified Health Visitors, not necessarily trained nurses, and 
occasionally for rescue workers. There are some openings 
for women doctors and for Hospital nurses with C.M.B. 
certificate. In Canada part, at least, of the nurse’s training 
should be taken in the Dominion, and some English girls 
were lately well placed, after an extra course at a children’s 
hospital, as nurses in private families, An instructive ist 
of Vacancies Overseas is now issued monthly by the S.0.8.B.W. 
already mentioned. 

It may not be amiss here to say a word on the question 
of those opportunities of marriage which are somewhat 
shamefacedly held out—shall we say as an inducement ?— 
to girls. Is there any reason why it should not be frankly 
realized that a profession does not take the place of marriage 
in a woman’s life any more than in that of a man? Women 
who go overseas do ‘‘ marry in a couple of years, or three 
if they are very plain,” as a humorous observer phrased it. 
Certainly of thirty-seven teachers emigrating five years 
ago, all but two or three have now their own homes. And 
an even greater gain than individual happiness may surely 
be worth consideration. Thus from Canada we hear: 

“Good British stock is what this country needs. Let 
young Englishmen and women come and bring up Canadian 
families with English ideals. Our children are being taught 
to be good Canadians, and my husband and I are proud of 
being parents of Canadians, but they must always remember 
their English ancestry and traditions, and pass that on to 
their children.” 

There remains the question of opportunities for women 
with a little capital, and an interest in farming. Such 
opportunities exist, to be accepted after full inquiry and 
not without some experimental stay in which conditions can 
be tested and experience gained. Successes have been 
made in South Africa, where a genial climate and available 
labour make poultry work, fruit and vegetable culture 
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profitable as the main object or in combination with other 
work. Reliable information and help can be had through 
the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association in Cape Town, whose 
work for migration of families is well known. Other details 
might be given, but enough has here been said to show 
that for a woman with health, ability, with some special 
knowledge or with capacity and willingness to learn, there is 
scope overseas for the best work of which she is capable, 
and the opportunity of helping to build up a young nation 
to a high ideal of citizenship. To educationists and teachers 
the appeal comes to see to it that the curriculum tends to 
give our girls enough of initiative and self-reliance, adaptive- 
ness and perseverance, intelligent observation and judgment, 
and a ready interest in surroundings. Regret has more 
than once been expressed by Dominion statesmen that 
women have seemed so content to be ignorant of even the 
history of the country where they propose to make home. 
Still, some of the best historical studies of Australia have 
been written by a woman, Ida Lee Marriott, and it is at least 
likely that more study in our schools and colleges of those 
parts of the Empire which the new communications are 
daily making less “distant”? would greatly further the 
needed effort for a more rapid migration of women. 


LovutsE F. Firexip 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


A NATIonaL Trust 


THE Council of the Association for the Preservation of Rural 
Scotland has accomplished its purpose, which was to establish 
a National Trust in Scotland similar to that which has its 
headquarters in London for England and Wales. Its objects 
will be similar to those of the English Trust, and these are 
to take over and hold lands which have been conveyed to 
them in keeping for the nation, and to raise funds to secure 
by purchase other lands of great natural beauty or historic 
interest which it is felt should be retained for the country. 
It was felt that there should be a separate society for Scot- 
land with offices in Edinburgh, since local supervision and 
information could not be easily secured in London. The 
Duke of Atholl has consented to become the first President 
of the Trust, and Lord Crawford and Balcarres is the Vice- 
President, while among those who have consented to serve 
on the Council are the Lord Provosts of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. Lord Blackburn, Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Ian 
Colquhoun, Sir Hugh Reid, and Sir D. Y. Cameron. Such 
a representative body is sure to command respect. There 
is much that may be done in Scotland to preserve some of 
the natural beauties of the country, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the large cities, where the extension of the 
builders’ operations is constantly threatening to erect roads, 
houses, bungalows, and even unsightly premises on sites 
which have long been looked upon by generation after 
generation as favourite haunts. Far-seeing persons have at 
times purchased such places and handed them over to town 
councils, one of the most notable being Rouken Glen near 
Glasgow, which was made over to the city by Lord Rowallan 
many years ago. There are also many places which have 
endeared themselves to the people of the country through 
their associations with those who have made their name in 
history. It is necessary that there should be some respon- 
sible body to take over such places and hold them in per- 
petuity for the nation, take the proper steps to endow them 
and see they are maintained in a proper state of preservation. 
Such are the Burns Cottage at Alloway near Ayr, where the 
poet was born, the home of Livingstone at Blantyre, and 
Huntly House in Edinburgh, which has recently been under- 
going repairs. 
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Tue CaLton SITE 


It has been announced that for the present the Govern- 
ment has no intention of building on the site of Calton Gaol 
at the foot of Calton Hill in Edinburgh. Great indignation 
had been aroused among the people of the city when it was 
learned that it was proposed to erect a Court House there 
under plans and specifications prepared by the Office of 
Works. It was claimed that such a magnificent site, standing 
at the eastern end of Princes Street, should be occupied only 
by a building worthy of, and in keeping with, the others sur- 
rounding, and it was urged that the designs for the proposed 
building should be prepared after an open competition among 
architects of the whole country. Now when the thoroughly 
aroused citizens of Edinburgh were on the eve of holding a 
meeting of protest against the proposals of the Office of 
Works, it was announced that the Government had no inten- 
tion of erecting any building there at present. The problem, 
however, still remains, and the people of the city and others 
who love it will not be satisfied with anything but the best 
for so commanding a site as that on the slopes of Calton 
Hill. It is doubtful whether the Court House should be 
built there at all. The place is not convenient, for it is not 
easily reached from the business district of the city. The 
National Library of Scotland, which was formerly known as 
the Advocates’ Library, is at present housed in most in- 
adequate quarters in Parliament Square. There has been 
a plan maturing for many years to build a new home for it 
on the adjoining site now occupied by the Court House. 
Many people have been under the impression that the new 
National Library had of necessity to be erected there, but 
that does not appear to be so. There is now a growing 
sentiment that the new Library should be erected on Calton 
Hill and should be a building worthy of its name and position. 
That proposal has received the strong support of Sir James 
Barrie, who is soon to be installed as Chancellor of his Alma 
Mater, the University of Edinburgh. 


CO-OPERATIVE SELLING 


The farmer is frequently told that the root of all his 
troubles lies in his methods of selling and marketing his 
products. Individual dealings, it is said, lead to great loss 
and wastage. What is required is some system of co- 


operative marketing. That has been tried by the farmers 


of Scotland more than by those of England, where the one 
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venture seems to have been in the hop-growing industry. 
In Scotland there have been set up schemes for co-operative 
selling in wool and milk, several egg-grading depots, and on 
the Borders a co-operative slaughter-house. Most have been 
in operation for a few years, and some have already passed 
out of existence, and others are simply hanging on with 
little to justify their existence. The milk pool appears 
likely soon to go out of being, for the Scottish Wholesale 
Co-operative Society has announced its intention of buying 
no further supplies from the pool. Up till the present it had 
been one of the largest customers. That would appear to 
settle the pool’s fate. The reason given for the discon- 
tinuance of its dealings with the pool by the Co-operative 
Society, however, is the strangest thing of all. It is alleged 
that such a selling pool is a menace to the community since 
it isa monopoly. When the sellers band themselves together 
to do the best they can for themselves they are to be regarded 
as a danger to the public, but when the consumers band 
themselves together to buy on as good terms as possible, 
which is what the Co-operative Society is doing, there is 
nothing wrong. But the co-operatives cannot have it both 
ways. They approve their principles just when it suits 
themselves and their own pockets, but when things begin to 
go the other way they are ready to throw them overboard. 
That is generally the way with Socialists. They approve 
all the theories and doctrines propounded by their thinkers 
and societies just so long as they think they can see in them 
something which will be to their own benefit. But once the 
shoe pinches and they find themselves worse off they are 
ready to let theories go, and they then become as thorough 
and rabid individualists as any. They are ready to denounce 
monopolies and forget that their system would establish the 
greatest monopolies of all. 


BurRNs 


A new book on the poet Burns has been published which 
claims to bring to light much that is new about the life and 
character of the man. It is difficult to believe after all these 
years of patient and exhaustive study that there is much 
new that is worth bringing into the light of day. Burns was 
a man of great gifts and of a lovable character. He was in 
part a child of genius and in part the creature of circum- 
stances and environment. He had his failings, and there are 
few who do not know well enough about them. These, per- 
haps, have served to endear him to successive generations of 
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Scotsmen, but that is only because they cast into relief his 
greatness and his love of humanity. Many have sought to 
defend his character against the aspersions that have been 
cast upon him. That has been partly successful, but it 
could not be altogether so. Yet it should not be necessary 
in studying a man’s life to dwell for long on his failings or 
misfortunes. An effort should rather be made to bring out 
that is best and noblest in his life and character, and there 
is enough of that in the life and work of Burns to attract and 
inspire mankind. It has become a habit among many of 
those who have written biography recently to try and bring 
the objects of their writing down from the pedestals on 
which they have been set by preceding generations. They 
rake up all that is ill, everything low and scandalous that 
can be said of their hero, paying attention to all the back- 
stairs gossip and silly rumours of the jealously minded, set 
it all forth in its crude and often vile details, and then they 
say: ‘‘There is the man. He is only human, after all. That 
makes him more dear to us, for you can see him like the 
man he was.” But the true qualities of manliness are not 
to be found in such sources. They do not rise from the dust 
or rubbish-heaps. There is no need to defend a man’s 
character from all the aspersions that have been cast upon 
his name by his enemies and foolish gossipers. If he is a 
great figure like Burns, there is enough about him to tell 
without descending into any low or questionable tales. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the ‘“‘ ex- 
pectations. of rain ’’—not necessarily the “rain amounts ’’— 
for Valentia in the S.W. of Ireland and for London; these 
two places have been selected as being fairly typical of 
British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The 
lower curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be 
recorded, it should be used as additional evidence in con- 
junction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in 
this curve shows-when rain is least expected. The diagram 
will usually prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and 
dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to be 
used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to 
is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to8 a.m. The term “ rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 

(a) That, considering the British Isles as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be below the seasonal average. 

(b) That the expected deficiency will be most marked in 
about one month’s time, and that it will commence 
to give way generally to more normal conditions in 
about three months’ time. 

(c) That in the near future there will be a year of 
markedly abnormal rainfall, either very excessive or 
very deficient. (The evidence at present points to 
1932 as being probably the year in question; it 
favours several months of droughty conditions, rather 
than excessive rains, for that year.) 
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WEATHER NoTES FOR NOVEMBER. 


Rainfall—Although the diagram shows a high expecta- 
tion of rain for November 8th to 10th, it is quite possible 
that the first fortnight of the month will, on the whole, be 
unusually dry. A reversal point in the wave is due to 
occur about that time so that the dependence which can be 
placed on the first ten days of this diagram is lower than 
usual (see also National Review, August 1930). 

Temperature.—The decline of temperature from early 
August to mid-November is a much steadier and more even 
affair than is the increase of temperature between January 
and June; after mid-November, marked fluctuations of 
temperature normally occur and the writer has detected 
that the waves of temperature show some tendency to recur 
at intervals averaging approximately 16-3 days. 

There are numerous weather saws connected with 
November Ist (All Saints Day) and with November I1th 
(Martinmas Day). We give here two, the first of which has 
an American origin: “If All Saints Day will bring out the 
winter, St. Martin’s Day will bring out Indian Summer.” ‘If 
mild weather at Martinmas is very pronounced, the following 
two or three months will be more or less mild without snow, 
but if Martinmas is cold there will be a good deal of cold 
weather before Christmas but not much afterwards.” 

Buchan’s sixth cold period of the year is due from 
November 6th to 13th (see also National Review, March 1930). 
Our estimate for the 8.E. and Midlands of England indicates 
a relatively cold spell early in November, but by November 
9th it shows mild weather again. It shows also that two 
or three days centred about November 26th are likely to 
be the coldest of the month; this “chill”? happens to be 
quite a common annual occurrence. We still have no reason 
to expect any abnormal cold of sufficiently long duration to 
bring the mean temperature of the month down to a figure 
below the normal. 

Gales.—In 1893, from November 16th to 18th, a south- 
easterly gale occurred which changed suddenly into a severe 
northerly gale and was responsible for great loss of life at 
sea and much damage on land. During the present month 
there appears to be some chance that the British Isles will 
be affected by two well-marked barometric depressions 
associated with disturbed weather and gales: likely times 
for these occurrences appear to be about November 10th and 
23rd to 27th. Should this be, anticyclonic conditions would 
prevail in the south-east of England for about one week 
between the two visitations. DUNBOYNE 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. BALDWIN. 


75B QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C.4. 


October 20, 1930. 


-‘DEaR Mr. Batpwin,—As one who has, during 35 years, 
‘maintained unbroken allegiance to the Conservative Party, 
and who has in the past enjoyed the privilege of your per- 
sonal support in Parliamentary Candidature, I venture to 
write you upon the subject of the present position of the 
Party under your leadership. 

Every Conservative in the country is convinced that the 
only hope for restoring Prosperity to Industry and Agricul- 
ture in Great Britain, and of removing the scourge and 
menace of unemployment from which the country is suffer- 
ing and which has been more or less chronic since the end 
of the war, lies with the Conservative Party. So serious is 
the situation that it may truly be said that the very existence 
of our country and Empire depends upon the success of the 
Party at the next General Election, and its return to Power 
with ability and determination to implement a policy which 
shall relieve our distressed industries from their present 
insupportable burdens of unfair competition and excessive 
taxation, and enable them to offer productive employment 
to the people. 

For these reasons it is of the utmost importance that 
the Conservative ranks should be closed and the progress 
of dissension within the Party arrested. 

I believe I am correct in saying that with practical 
unanimity Conservatives hoped and expected that your 
promised pronouncement of policy issued last week, and 
contained in your letter to Mr. Neville Chamberlain of 
October 15th, would provide the means of rallying the whole 
Party to your support. That it has not done so is a bitter 
disappointment, and is due to ambiguity of expression as 
regards matters which, in the judgment of a large proportion 
of Conservatives, are of vital importance. This ambiguity 
relates particularly to that portion of your statement con- 
nected with Agriculture. The Guaranteed price and quota 
system for wheat will undoubtedly assist one section of 
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Agriculture, which section, however, unfortunately owing to 
neglect in the past is to-day only a very small and, considered 
quantitatively, almost negligible department of agricultural 
production. 

From statements which have been made on behalf of, 
and resolutions that have been passed by, representative 
meetings of Agriculturists, it is evident that the great 
industry of Agriculture, from which a very large amount of 
Conservative support has in the past been derived, is not 
prepared to agree to the protection of Industry unless its 
own great Industry with its unlimited potentialities of con- 
tributing to the well-being of the community and finding 
employment for the people is included. It is true that in 
your letter to Mr. Chamberlain you do not rule out tariffs 
in this connection, but the British Agricultural community 
demands, with justice, that something more positive may be 
included in the Conservative policy to meet the present 
National emergency, and in particular that the interests of 
dairy farmers, meat producers, and fruit and vegetable 
growers shall be secured by the imposition of duties on 
imported foodstuffs which are at present rendering these 
forms of food production unremunerative. 

From the statement made by Mr. Bennett at the Imperial 
Conference on October 8th, it is already evident that only 
by the imposition of tariffs on imported foodstuffs of foreign 
origin can adequate Preference be given to Empire products 
and advantage taken of the offer contained in the speeches 
of the Premiers of the Dominions, so that it is felt by a 
large body of Conservatives that delay in making a definite 
pronouncement on this question, and including tariffs on 
imported foodstufis as a main plank in Conservative policy 
was unnecessary, and for the reasons stated it tends to 
continue the lack of whole-hearted support of every member 
of the Party which is so much to be deplored. 

The Conservative Party is aware that you are of opinion 
that the unfortunate hostility evidenced against you by the 
popular Press of this country has its foundation in personal 
animosity to yourself, and without expressing any opinion 
on this subject I would say that a large number of Conser- 
vatives feel that there is.a genuine ground for dissatisfaction 
with the record of the Conservative Government during its 
last term of office, when, as Prime Minister, you were able 
to count upon the support in the House of Commons, in 
prosecuting a sound Conservative policy, of a majority 
which has only twice been exceeded in eighty years. 

The half-hearted application of safeguarding applied to 
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a few relatively insignificant industries after public inquiries 
which, in every instance, led to abnormal dumping before 
safeguarding was granted, and which discounted for a con- 
siderable time its value, was regarded with the utmost 
dismay by other more important industries at least equally 
distressed which were denied assistance and left exposed 
during all those years of Conservative Government to the 
unfair competition which was gradually destroying them. 

The imposition upon industry during a period of marked 
depression of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contri- 
butory Pensions Act of 1925 constituted a burden which 
it was not able, and which under then existing circumstances 
it should not have been called upon, to bear, while the pre- 
cipitate restoration of the gold standard at about the same 
time increased the exposure of British Industry to foreign 
importation and rendered exportation of British products 
correspondingly difficult. 

A very large number of Conservative supporters felt, and 
still feel, that the inclusion in the Cabinet of 1924-1929 of 
certain individuals who were avowedly opposed to the 
understood policy of the Party was very largely responsible 
for the weakness with which that policy was prosecuted, 
and contributed much to the unfortunate result of the 1929 
election. 

It is also strongly felt that the acceptance by you during 
this year of the proposal for a referendum and a second 
general election, now happily abandoned, was a sign of 
weakness or unwillingness to embrace and advocate the 
whole-hearted acceptance by the country of the only policy 
which could have real hope of restoring vitality to Industry 
and Agriculture. 

It is generally acknowledged that a successful presentation 
of such a policy at the next general election is dependent, 
firstly, upon the removal of all ambiguity as to the aims 
and intentions of the Party; and, secondly, the uniting of 
all sections of the Party which are at present divided and 
drifting apart, and the gathering of them together under a 
bold leader convinced as to the inherent value of the policy 
and determined upon its application. Not otherwise can 
the general body of electors be won to its support and 
ability be obtained to put the policy into action and thereby 
restore National prosperity and provide healing for our 
country’s ills. 

You may have been deterred in the past by the magnitude 
of the task of convincing the people that the great gain 
obtainable is worth the possible sacrifice, and by the oppor- 
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tunities which the advocacy of a policy of protection for 
Industry and Agriculture will present for misrepresentation 
to the electors, but Conservatives generally are prepared to 
face the task and such difficulties, believing in the inherent 
common sense of and desire for the true welfare of their 
country by the great majority of their fellow countrymen 
and women. 

The Conservative Party has to-day the only hope of 
saving the country, and Conservatives have the right to 
have their policy clearly expressed in order that they may 
expound it, and secure ability to enforce it, so that history 
may not reflect that, at this crisis in our affairs, those who 
alone possessed the remedy lacked the will or the ability to 
give to the nation the opportunity of adopting it. 

In writing this letter I do not profess or desire to be 
more than a voice from the ranks of the Conservative Party, 
but to avoid any question as to my right I would say that 
I have never been connected in any way with either of the 
Political Organizations which have come into being as a 
result of the feelings which, nevertheless, I share in common 
with a large number of Conservatives at the present time, 
that only whole-hearted advocacy by a united Conservative 
Party of the policy of protection for Industry and Agriculture 
has any prospect of restoring Prosperity to our land and 
securing employment for our people, and that the success 
of this policy can only be secured by a strong, courageous, 
and diligent leadership that shall, if anything, be in advance 
of but at any rate shall not fall one whit behind the rank 
and file of the Party. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST W. PETTER. 


[Sir Ernest Petter is the chairman of Petters Ltd. and a 
former President of the British Engineers’ Association. As 
his letter has been curtailed in the daily Press the National 
Review is glad to give it in full. Since Mr. Baldwin received 
it, he has made a forward step, as shown in his letter to 
Lord Beaverbrook, published on October 22nd.—Eprror, 
National Review. 


MEMOIRS OF PEACE AND WAR 


As We Were, A Victorian Peepshow, by E. F. Benson. 
Longmans. 18s. 

Secret Service, by Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 
Faber and Faber. 18s. 

Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, by Siegried Sassoon. Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


A meEmorr, Dr. Johnson tells us, is “an account of trans- 
actions familiarly written ’’: and that staggering production, 
the New English Dictionary, lays down that it may also 
be “a record of events, not purporting to be a complete 
history, but treating of such matters as come within the 
personal knowledge of the writer, from certain particular 
sources of information.” That allows pretty ample scope 
for a reviewer of memoirs: he may choose anything from a 
treatise to a book of jottings. But what we usually look 
for in memoirs is gossipy, intimate accounts of events, great 
or small: we prefer them to deal with great people: we like 
to see makers of history, political or social, as they moved 
in their natural surroundings, and we enjoy being present 
when history is in the making. Thus we read Saint Simon, 
Pepys, Greville, with relish. We are able to live at our ease 
the lives they led so strenuously, and to rub shoulders with 
the giants of the past. Or we like to wander in the civilized 
gardens of bygone times; and this we do with Mr. Benson, 
in gardens of which most of us, except the very young, 
caught at least a distant view. Or we are gratified at being 
taken behind the scenes of events close to us, to peep in at 
the heavily curtained door through which only the initiate 
few are permitted to go; this Sir George Aston enables us 
to do. Or, finally, we like to be absorbed in the life of 
one who took part in colossal catastrophes, especially if we 
ourselves took part in them, in however small a way: we 
see from another angle, with different nerves, things we once 
saw ourselves; and this we do with Mr. Sassoon. 

We may begin with Mr. Benson: it is pleasant in these 
piping if uneasy times of peace to look back upon better 
ones, in the company of people who thought their world 
the best of all possible worlds, not knowing that they stood 
on a volcano. Mr. Benson writes of the Victorians as a 
race already decaying in his day; he writes, indeed, as an 
Edwardian, whose best times were in the nineties, when 
Victorianism was already dead. The nineties for him were 


the Golden Age. Up to, and including, that time, he has 
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sympathy with rebel movements in literature, painting, and 
music, but after that they appear to him to go too far: 
he does not attempt to understand modern painting and 
poetry, thus they seem to him insincere and mannered. 
But, surely, all this is largely a question of idiom. Writers of 
to-day feel that the nineties are mannered, and did not 
sing as naturally as Mr. Benson claims (this, of course, does 
not apply to the great writers, Meredith, Hardy, Swinburne, 
Mr. Kipling, whose work is not typical of that period). The 
idiom now in use which Mr. Benson finds mannered, seems 
the natural one to writers of to-day. None of this matters, 
of course, but Mr. Benson writes charmingly of the Victorians 
as seen by an Edwardian, and it is a pity that he should 
spoil his canvas by occasional unnecessary irruptions into 
movements quite properly alien to him. 

Moreover, in the important thing—his attitude towards 
the Victorians—Mr. Benson is in tune with the time: the 
first healthy reaction against them is over: it was healthy 
because every vigorous child rebels against his parents, or 
at least against their views. Or if nowadays he regards 
them rather with amused tolerance, that is because he is 
not given anything to rebel against; the elders are also 
tolerant, if not equally amused. It is fairly safe to say 
that everyone nowadays admires the Victorians; they do 
seem, in Mr. Benson’s phrase, to have had a voltage higher 
than that of the corresponding people to-day. Their 
absurdities? Well, we know now that we all have our 
absurdities; the Victorians enjoyed theirs, and if we can 
like ours equally well, we may congratulate ourselves. When 
all is said and written, Victorianism was an achievement. 
A world was created in which everybody believed. Its 
denizens were not hypocrites, as has often been suggested. 
It is not hypocrisy to hide your failure to live up to your 
ideal; you may see the higher even if you pursue the lower. 
This age is beginning to think that it may be better to hide 
this pursuit than to boast about it. 

Of course Victorianism went too far; every age does. 
Its ideal was impossible, for it ignored too many things, by 
way of reaction. If in Queen Victoria’s days young maidens 
—at least those of any pretensions to birth—had no legs, 
that was because those who adorned the Regency had, so 
to speak, too many. But human anatomy came back into 
its own after a very short period of exile, as the Queen 
herself humorously admitted. In her young days, she said, 
on being informed of their return, young ladies “did not 
use to have legs.’’ ‘* But before she quitted the throne it 
had long leaked out that such was the delicate fact. The 
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seventies did not officially know it, but the eighties strongly 
suspected it, and the nineties considered it proved, though 
it was left to the young ladies of the next century to demon- 
strate it.” In fact the impossible conventions began to 
break down as soon as the Queen retired into her august and 
mysterious privacy consequent upon the Prince Consort’s 
death. Those extraordinary dinner parties after which 
the ladies sang the set pieces they feared they had left 
behind (luckily their husbands had brought their music), 
became a thing of the past. People invented something 
duller still, cards, which ruin conversation as effectually as 
even the worst music. But at least there had been form 
about life in those days, and conversation of the best kind 
only takes place among intimates, and intimates of unusual 
intellectual level. Why d’Alembert, Diderot, Julie de 
Lespinasse, and others talked so brilliantly at Madame du 
Deffand’s was because they were exceptional people, and 
met every day. Conversation is a delicate flower which 
only blooms under peculiar conditions—which occurred, it 
seems, in the nineties—and if they are not there it is not 
at all certain that the Victorian substitute for it was not 
better than the later one, even if the gentlemen did have to 
retire afterwards to put on padded smoking jackets and 
absurd smoking caps to enjoy their cigars in the chill of the 
gun-room. 

Mr. Benson, as son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
knew everybody, went everywhere, heard everything. He 
has all the matter necessary to a memoir writer; his well- 
nourished pen is highly trained, and he writes sunnily. 
What he shows us is a pageant, set in motion in an inde- 
finable way by the Queen, full of indomitable common sense; 
a pageant enriched by princes, prelates, statesmen, great 
ladies, famous sportsmen, men of the world, poets, painters. 
From his inimitable first chapter, the best in a good book, 
we are in the thick of it. We see the Queen inspecting 
Wellington College; Mr. Gladstone explaining that sponges 
should be wrapped in a towel and stamped on before being 
packed, explaining it with all the fire and fury of a religious 
revivalist; we see the Duchess of Devonshire not only acting 
the grande dame, but being it, and Lady Ripon giving a 
Bohemian party; we attend a famous Derby with the famous 
Mr. Harry Chaplin; we tremble at Lord Salisbury’s disdain; 
we are undergraduates at Cambridge listening to Oscar 
Browning’s preposterous ‘“‘ obeophones’’; we languish with 


Swinburne in the prison of ‘No. 2, The Pines, Putney Hill; 
we fool Alfred Austin to the top of his bent while he lies on 
the sofa and talks of his inspiration, the It, without which 
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he could never have written the lines when the Prince of 


Wales was ill: 
Across the wires the electric message came, 
He is no better, he is much the same. 


We talk with Wilde and Gosse, we hear the devastating 
sallies of Whistler while we admire his painting; we revel 
in the glories of a certain Opera season. There are a score 
more notabilities, a dozen more things. It is all very 
delightful, very alive as a picture. Mr. Benson does not 
attempt to be profound; he does not peer beneath the 
mask; there is no spectre of death to tarnish the bright 
illusion. It is the Court of Denmark, and there is no Prince 
Hamlet to spoil the fun. 

But the scene is going to darken; the Boer War was 
a mere shower, and barely gave a foretaste of the deluge to 
come. We may take General Sir George Aston’s book as 
a curtain raiser. It is a book on army “ Intelligence,” 
with which Sir George was closely connected for many yea::s. 
After three short chapters dealing with the meagre begin- 
nings of this branch of the service, and its development 
till just before the war, we are led to the war itself, and are 
informed of many interesting things most of us know little 
or nothing about. Perhaps it is a pity that the pleasing and 
useful illusion that we British are supreme dunces at secret 
service (the soldier-man is notoriously silly) should be 
shattered. It broke to pieces at the beginning of the war, 
when the extreme efficiency with which the secret service 
acted, without fuss and without noise, secured the country 
from sabotage during the war, and enabled the Old Con- 
temptibles to concentrate in France without the enemy 
knowing very much about it. Among the enlightening things 
we are told is the true story of the raid of the Marines on 
Ostend during the 1914 retreat, a raid of which Temporary 
Brigadier-General Aston was in command. We hear of 
secrets that were well kept, and of some, such as the Gallipoli 
affair, which were badly kept. There is a chapter on third 
party crime in America. Nor are we confined to land 
matters. We are let behind the scenes of the Battle of 
Jutland; and, perhaps most interesting of all, of the blocking 
of Zeebrugge. It is still amazing how that secret was kept, 
seeing that the enterprise took some weeks to prepare, and 
that it had twice to be abandoned owing to unfavourable 
weather. It was a plan which needed, besides the highest 
courage, extremely careful working out in every detail, 
When we consider the odds against its success, we cannot 
but be filled with admiration at the nerve and skill which 
brought it to so definite a conclusion. 
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Sir George also takes us to Palestine, and tells us a 
rattling good story of how steps were taken to “‘ mystify 
and mislead’”’ the enemy as to Lord Allenby’s intentions 
with respect to the third Battle of Gaza. A staff officer, 
whom he calls “ Mannering,”’ dropped, in running away 
from a Turkish patrol, a precious haversack containing all 
sorts of important things, amongst them papers cram full of 
information about Lord Allenby’s plans, how he would be 
away between certain dates, and so on. It was all false. 
It was a very carefully prepared haversack: it contained 
Mannering’s lunch, and a letter from his wife about their 
first baby, written by a clever woman, and made to look as 
though it had been read and re-read. Once Mannering 
saw the Turks pick up the booty, he was satisfied, but 
verisimilitude was carried still further. A notice about the 
“loss”? was put in orders, and a patrol sent out to try to 
recover the haversack, with the result that the German 
staff fell neatly into the trap. Sir George also tells us of the 
tricks practised to deceive the enemy before the Battle of 
Megiddo, when Lord Allenby transferred all his cavalry from 
the Jordan Valley to a point on the plain. We are told 
how dust was kicked up to simulate horses going to water, 
long after the cavalry had left; but Sir George does not 
tell us—nor have I seen it anywhere else in print—how a 
few wooden horses were placed in the old lines to deceive 
the German airmen. 

We are then brought back to the Western Front for the 
final phase, in a chapter which deals partly with propaganda 
(Sir George has no belief in the propagation of lies, as these 
are bound to recoil on the head of the inventor), and partly 
with information received from captured documents and 
from prisoners. But in the meanwhile, the Western Front 
has not been neglected, and we are taken behind the scenes 
of the British defence in March 1918, and the operations 
which followed until the final push. Sir George is rightly 
indignant at the way Sir Hubert Gough was treated after 
he had ably handled his army, a way which may have pleased 
politicians and clubmen, but which dismayed his soldiers. 
The book is clearly written, and Sir George has the highest 
respect for his service; to some it may seem that he has 
occasionally too great confidence in its rightness, and the 
justice of its claims upon others. That the use “I” was 
able to make of the information obtained from trench raids 
was valuable is beyond doubt; but it is possible that the 
price paid was too high, and that the value set upon these 
raids brought about a higher cost in lives than was ultimately 
‘saved. 
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One might well hesitate to include Mr. Sassoon’s book 
among memoirs, if he had not himself given it the title: it is 
true that he disclaims any attempt to give a whole view of 
the war: it is, indeed, impossible for anyone who was in the 
trenches to see the war steadily and see it whole; it is a 
great achievement to see it steadily, as Mr. Sassoon does. 
It is true also that the book “ treats of such matters as came 
within the personal knowledge of the writer,” and it is, 
in a sense, “familiarly written.” But it is not gossipy; 
it is written with serious intent; it is more than a war book— 
it is a confession of faith. Mr. Edmund Blunden in reviewing 
it wrote: ‘‘ Among the war books it will take the highest 
rank . . . but it includes a larger span than that of a war 
book. It is a chapter in what, perhaps, will develop into 
one of the most satisfying estimates of human life ever 
written.” That is high praise, the highest possible praise, 
coming as it does from a man who has himself written a 
war book of the first class. And there is this which Memoirs 
of an Infantry Officer and Undertones of War have in common: 
they are both written by men who have accepted, who have 
no personal feeling in the matter, whose strength of mental 
endurance has brought them whole, if scarred, out of the 
terrible experience. They attach no blame to individuals; 
the event was too big for personalities to count. These two 
books, with Mr. Read’s pamphlet, In Retreat, seem to me, 
who cannot pretend to have read a large number of war 
books, to be above, not merely better than, all other war 
books. Even good ones, like Mr. Graves’s Good-bye to All 
That and Mr. Aldington’s Death of a Hero do not rise to these 
heights. It is not merely that they are not quite such 
good literature, but that their writers are not purged of 
bitterness. The authors of the last two books still regard 
as an intolerable wrong a war which wiped out the hopes of 
a whole generation. Mr. Sassoon recognizes the fact, but he 
is not concerned with rights or wrongs, and does not hold 
with diatribes against the war: he knows that “la vision de 
justice est le plaisir de Dieu seul.” 

Mr. Sassoon has told the first part of his war experience 
in his admirable Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, and he 
takes up the tale where he left it off, calling up his company 
for stand-to in the chilly dawn of Easter Day 1916. His 
daring soon gained him the Military Cross, which he 
thoroughly earned. He took part in the Somme push, and 
was invalided home. He returned to the front, and at the 
Battle of Arras was wounded and recommended for the 
D.S.0. When he came home this time he made the superb 
but futile gesture for which even the most ardent militarist 
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must honour him, of protesting against the war on behalf of 
the troops, whom he felt were being unnecessarily sacrificed 
for aims which were not in the original bond. He was never 
less a coward than when he made that protest. The book 
ends with his being sent, by the timely intervention of Mr. 
Graves, who has already told the story in his war book, 
to a home for shell-shock cases. We know, however, for 
Mr. Graves has told us, that he could not bear to be away 
from the men for whose sake he had revolted, and went 
back to the line until the end of the war. We also know it 
from his own sonnet ‘‘ Banishment”’ in his book of war 
poems, Counter Attack. 

I am banished from the patient men who fight. 

They smote my heart to pity, built my pride. 

Shoulder to aching shoulder, side by side, 

They trudged away from life’s broad wealds of light. 

Their wrongs were mine; and ever in my sight 

They went arrayed in honour. But they died— 

Not one by one: and mutinous I cried 

To those that sent them out into the night. 


The darkness tells how vainly I have striven 

To free them from the pit where they must dwell 

In outcast gloom convulsed and jagged and riven 

By grappling guns. Love drove me to rebel. 

Love drives me back to grope with them through hell; 
And in their tortured eyes I stand forgiven. 


I have laid stress on this part of Mr. Sassoon’s narrative 
because it is this attitude which gives the book its extra- 
ordinarily high quality. It has been said that “‘ something 
of the light of eternity falls upon every passage,” and that 
is true; the reason being that the whole book is imbued with 
pity, not so much pity for individuals—certainly not self- 
pity, but that of great tragedy. Something is being ruth- 
lessly shattered, and that something is all the beauty and 
the glory of youth, its grace and aspirations, and being 
shattered by something unutterably brutal and mechanical, 
which seems to have got out of human control. It may be 
inevitable that such things should sometimes have to be 
endured for the sake of preserving the fine things; but no 
one of imagination can glory in the fact that it may be so. 
It is occasionally said, usually by people who were not in 
the front-line trenches, that books which do not glorify war 
disgrace our troops. That is not so. If war were glorious, 
there would be little glory in enduring it. It is the fact 
that it was so unbelievably hellish, and yet was lived through, 
which makes it such a triumph for the human spirit. “I 
was rewarded,”’ Mr. Sassoon tells us in recounting a sleepless 
night far from it all, “‘ by an intense memory of men whose 
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courage had shown me the power of the human spirit—that 
spirit which could withstand the utmost assault. Such 
men had inspired me to be at my best when things were 
very bad, and theyout-weighed all the failures. Against the 
background of the war and all its brutal stupidity those 
men had stood glorified by the thing which sought to destroy 
them. ...” Thus, though the book is all about Mr. 
Sassoon’s war experiences (in it he calls himself Sherston), 
there is not a scrap of egotism in it. It is far beyond that. 
He is speaking, not with his own voice alone, but with the 
voice of courageous and sensitive humanity, stating its 
belief, not complainingly, but with faith in its own destiny. 

If books on the last war differ from those on previous 
wars, this is due to two causes: the first that there never 
yet was a war like the last, with its day-in, day-out inferno, 
its noise, its mechanical character; and secondly, that the 
books are written, not by professional soldiers nor by after 
observers, but by men of unusual sensibility. It may be. 
noted that the five authors previously mentioned in this 
article as writers of the best war books, are all of them 
well-known as poets. This does not cut them off from 
common humanity; they would not have served in the war 
a long time, most of them with acknowledged distinction, 
were this so. They are not highbrows in the pejorative 
sense of the word; they are men who have borne the brunt 
of battle and are entitled to speak. Mr. Sassoon differs 
only from the ordinary man in that he can see himself 
detachedly, analyse his sensations, express them, and 
describe with extreme vividness in the simplest style the 
things that he saw and did. This is not a book of horrors, 
though these are not absent; it is not “ sensational ”’ litera- 
ture: it gives the impression of being absolutely honest 
from beginning to end, and the good takes its place with the 
bad. Nor is there any exaggeration, no picture of debauched 
officers and rum-dazed men, no nonsense of that kind. The 
book is a fine tribute to the Old Army and to the Royal 
Welch or, as Mr. Sassoon prefers to call them, the Flintshire 
Fusiliers. 

The book, moreover, can rank among “ memoirs”? if 
only that it links up the front with home; it will be essential 
to any historian of the future who wishes to know how 
people felt and behaved during those purgatorial years. 
The beauty, the charm, the fine sportsmanship of the England 
he was fighting for is never absent from Mr. Sassoon’s mind 
as he writes of what he felt in the trenches. But the evil 
side of home is there, too, the side which spurred him to 
revolt; the callousness, the head-in-sand attitude, the 
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cowardice, and the profiteering, for a book which was all 
war would lack proportion. But Mr. Sassoon is no crank; 
he has the sanity of the poet, and even his indignation is 
sane. To extract snippets for quotation from his book 
would be to do it injustice. Its running familiar prose (or so 
one would think it to be) is as unassuming as Mr. Sassoon 
himself, and the effect of the book is cumulative; it is the 
slow gathering together of fact after simple fact, simply 
told, which gives it its weight while enabling it to retain its 
swiftness. It is altogether English because it is altogether 
humane; it is one of the very few books, to be numbered on 
the fingers in each decade, for which one would willingly 
predict immortality. Bonamy DosBr&E 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Decline of Merry England, by Storm Jameson 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.), is a brilliantly written study of the effect 
of Puritanism on English history and character, and makes 
extremely entertaining, and rather horrifying, a study 
which might well be doleful. Miss Jameson writes from a 
point of view which, if not altogether new, is new enough to 
be unfamiliar; she gives us what is the first popular statement 
of this point of view. It is that Puritanism was a com- 
mercial just as much as a religious force and manifestation, 
and Miss Jameson proves to the hilt that the Civil War was 
not so much a triumph of freedom as a victory for good 
shopkeeping. She reverses, and with good authority, the 
popular view that the “thorough ” government of Strafford 
and Laud was a bad one, and reveals the banefulness of the 
reformers’ aims. It was no accident that Puritanism was 
on this side, for the nonconformist virtues are also those 
that make for thrift and labour. But with these new ideas 
the joy went out of the English country-side, grace went out 
of life, and a cloud descended upon England which did not 
lift for several centuries. Miss Jameson is extraordinarily 
skilful in the way she introduces her quotations, which are 
admirably chosen. 


The low level to which Tennyson’s poetry sank in popular 
esteem a few years ago was inevitable after the heights to 
which it had been hoisted, but there were always the few 
who delight in craftsmanship to keep its flag flying. Lately, 
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however, two or three books have appeared which show that 
the tide is rising again, for these books have attempted to 
show that Tennyson is worth reading by the generality, 
and not only by poets and technicians. As a further sign, 
Mr. C. H. O. Scaife, lecturer at the Egyptian University, 
now publishes a short series of lectures devoted to the 
favourable examination of the once enskyed poems, in 
The Poetry of Alfred Tennyson (Cobden-Sanderson, 5s.). 
His argument is that Tennyson’s work, far from being only 
the last of a certain kind of objective poetry, is the fore- 
runner of the most modern form of subjective work. Whether 
he quite makes his case is a little doubtful, and readers will 
no doubt accept or reject his view in accordance with their 
own monitions. But the book is well worth reading as a 
spirited attempt to see Tennyson in a new relation. 


Kager students will seize upon Sir Richard Lodge’s 
publication of The Private Correspondence of Chesterfield and 
Newcastle, 1744-1746 (Royal Historical Society), which 
throws a light not only upon the intricate history of those 
times, but upon two very interesting and in many ways 
baffling characters. Thanks partly to the often highly 
diverting character of the letters themselves, and partly to 
Sir Richard’s extremely lucid introduction, we shall all have 
to change our estimates of the two statesmen. Chesterfield 
turns out to have been a much more important political 
figure than is usually realized, and Newcastle by no means 
the fool Macaulay has persuaded us to believe he was. 
Sir Richard, whose authority is of the highest on this period, 
disentangles for us the complexities of home and foreign 
politics without ever being for a moment dull. The book 
should appeal to a far wider circle than that of professional 
historians. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF 
DR. JOHNSON 
Edited with an introduction by R. W. Postgate 


A very attractive edition of Boswell’s JOHNSON in which the 
unreadable matter is cut away and only the immortal conver- 
sations retained. There are ten drawings by Tom Poulton which 
bring the great man to life in his most characteristic moods. 


Large Crown 8vo, 420 pages, buckram binding 
KNOPF 8s. 6d. LONDON 
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THE brief notice that follows does not preclude a fuller 
notice later on. 


The British Empire, by D. C. Somervell. (Christopher, 1 vol.) 

This is an ambitious book, as proclaimed by its title. It is well illustrated 
and written and well got up, but not always well informed. The writer is an 
admirer of the Campbell-Bannerman policy in South Africa, but he has a better 
understanding of Irish and Indian history. The book is not quite as good as it 


ought to be. 


The Secret Valley, by Nicholas Size. (2s. 6d., 1 vol.) 

Mr. Size first developed his fanciful account of the Norman history of the 
Lake District in the National Review. He has now made a book of his pleasant 
essay, a book in which the story is written without enough reference to convince 
the ordinary reader of the truth of the author’s statements about the war carried 
on against the Norman kings by the Lake-landers. Mr. Hugh Walpole writes a 
preface. The book is well illustrated. 


The Two Carlyles, by Osbert Burdett. (Faber & Faber, 


15s., 1 vol.) 

Of the making of books about the Carlyles there is no end. Here is another 
one. It is written by a man who desired to be uncontroversial, and he therefore 
ended his studies on the Carlyles with Froude. The poor Carlyles will evidently 
never rest in their graves in peace. But Mr. Osbert Burdett is, on the whole, kind. 


In the Chinese Customs Service, by Paul King. (Heath, 
Cranton, Lid., 7s. 6d., 1 vol.) 

This book is a personal record of forty-seven years’ service. The author is a 
former Commissioner of Customs in China. There is no more honourable chapter 
in our history than that of the Englishmen, of whom Sir Robert Hart was the 
best known, who organized and ran the Customs service of China. This book 
is full of interesting information about a time that has now passed away. 


The Twelve Winded Sky, by E. L. Woodward. (Constable, 


10s., 1 vol.) 

Mr. Woodward looks about him. The grey walls of New College and the 
garden within, the streets of London, the National Gallery in the dark, Nelson’s 
Column, Egypt, all these are food for thought and for the understanding of 
the mysteries of Life and the mysteries that encompass Life. The author does 
not disdain the use of the first person singular. He writes thoughtfully and in 
admirable English. A book to read again. 


The Gambardier, by Mark Severn. (Ernest Benn, 8s. 6d., 
1 vol.) 

This is an artillery officer’s account of the war as he saw it. It is well written 

and gives a great sense of the power and noise of battle. Mark Severn has 


humour and a sense of proportion. 


Empire and Prosperity, by Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 
(Criterion Miscellany, No. 23. Faber & Faber, 1s.) 

Our readers will welcome this admirable and lucid statement of the case for 

Preference and a general Tariff on foreign produce and goods. Mr. Amery is 

now, as he always has been, in favour of a bold, forward policy in these matters. 
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